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TIE A STRING 
TO YOUR DOLLARS 





The dollars put into the maintenance and operation of economically 


obsolete locomotives, never return. 


If you invest the same amount in modern locomotives, to replace 


those that are obsolete, you tie a string to your dollars. 


They will come back in the form of savings in maintenance and 


operating costs. 


Modern locomotives will pay for themselves within relatively few 


years. 


They will also yield a margin which will increase the earnings of 


the property. 


If you must pay for new locomotives — why not have them ? 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The Railway Position 
on Transportation Legislation 


The railways, in answers by the Association of 
Railway Executives to a questionnaire issued broadcast 
by the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation to 
ascertain the sentiment of the country as to proposed 
transportation legislation, have stated their position 
clearly and unequivocally on every point in a document 
which is a model of intelligent consideration of the 
transportation problem from the standpoint of the 
public interest. Every railroad man should familiarize 
himself with the questions asked by Co-ordinator East- 
man and the answers the railways have made, and 
which were reported in last week’s Railway Age. 
Similarly, persons inclined to be critical of the rail- 
ways’ policies during the present crisis—and this in- 
cludes many railroad men 





might well also examine 
these answers closely, asking themselves whether in 
them they can honestly find the slightest trace of un- 
fairness to the railways’ competitors or anything con- 
trary to the public interest. 

Mr. Eastman’s questions are technical and refer to 
specific statutes, and consequently the railroads’ 
answers to them may offer some difficulties to persons 
unfamiliar with the complexities of railroad regulation. 
In general, however, the railway position as expressed 
in the answers to the questionnaire is simply a plea for 
equality of regulation and self-support for all forms 
of transport, for honest bookkeeping for all transporta- 
tion agencies, for simplicity instead of needless com- 
plexity in regulation and for a cessation of the in- 
vasion by the federal government of the rights of the 
states. Persons not inimical to these four principles 
will find nothing in the railroad position with which 
they cannot heartily agree. 


Equality in Regulation 


The railways ask for equality of all forms of trans- 
port in regulation, taxation and in a requirement either 
to furnish their own facilities or to make suitable con- 
tribution to the government for facilities furnished 
them. If it be not conceded that substantially the same 
degree of regulation of highway and water carriers is 
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necessary as that to which the railways are subjected, 
then it is asked that a substantial reduction be made 
in the extent of railway regulation. Specifically, in the 
absence of the same provisions for federal control of 
highway and water rates as of those of the railways, 
it is urged that the railways— 

1. Be permitted to modify rates on short notice, 

2. Be permitted to make rates to meet competition 
which will not be subject to suspension or rejection by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, as at present, 
and without the necessity of making similar changes 
in the whole rate structure covering localities where 
such competition is absent, 

3. Be permitted to charge lower rates for a long 
haul than for a short haul to meet competition which 
serves the long haul but not the short haul points 


True Economy Should Be the Gage 


Carrying the plea for equality a step further, the 
railways ask that they—alone of all corporations—be 
not denied the privilege accorded to everyone else of 
operating vessels through the Panama Canal and upon 
the waterways of the country, subject to the orders 





of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Certainly in 
asking these concessions the railways cannot be ac- 
cused of seeking any unfair advantage over their com- 
petitors ; rather, it would appear, they have understated 
their claims to justice. From a standpoint of the pub- 
lic interest and the preservation of the national wealth, 
it is essential that transportation be divided among the 
several agencies according to the true economy—all 
costs considered of each. 

This division cannot be accomplished if one agency is 


artificially hampered and hamstrung by regulation and 
red tape from which its competitors are free. The rail- 
way position favoring equality of all transport agencies, 
therefore, is not only one which they have a right in 
their own selfish interest to uphold, but it is one the 


prevalence of which is essential to the domination of 


the public interest and the conservation of the national 
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wealth. It is, in fact, a position which no honest, in- 


telligent and social-minded person can do otherwise 
than support. 


Honest Bookkeeping 


In behalf of honest bookkeeping in transportation, 
the railways point out that “there can be no true econ- 
omy unless all hidden factors of cost are brought to 
the surface” and that “transportation should be the 
most economical not only to the one who uses it but 
to the taxpayer and the general public. In all 
such matters the public interest should be first, and by 
public interest we do not mean simply the interest of 
shippers but those who support the agencies of trans- 
portation either through the payment of rates or the 
payment of taxes.” 


The bookkeeping of the railroads shows all the costs. 


of railroad service—interest and taxes on the invest- 
ment in roadway as well as operating costs and cap- 
ital charges on equipment. By contrast, the bookkeep- 
ing of motor and waterway transport includes only 
the costs which are passed along to patrons and ex- 
cludes that proportion of the costs which is paid by the 
taxpayers. 

As the railroads make clear, a measure of comparative 
costs of the several agencies of transport is impossible 
under present differences in bookkeeping practices and 
they insist, in the public interest, that the payments 
of the taxpayers be taken into account. Specifically, 
toward this end, the railroads contend that fair tolls 
should be charged for the use of the inland water- 
ways improved at public expense, and that there should 
be levies on commercial motor vehicles sufficient to 
meet the cost of highway construction and maintenance 
which their operation entails. Can anyone deny the 
justice, the social desirability or economic soundness of 
this contention ? 


Banish Needless Complexity in Regulation 


In the interest of simplicity, rather than needless 
complexity, in transport regulation the railways ask 
for a modification in the law by which they are required 
to pay “reparations” if it is established, ex post facto, 
that a rate charged was too high. Shippers are now 
allowed three years in which to file such complaints. 
The railroads believe that this period should be reduced 
to six months and that shippers should be entitled to 
collect only an amount equivalent to damages actually 
sustained. Under the present law a shipper can col- 
lect the difference between the lower and the higher 
freight rate even though he has passed on the higher 
rate to his customers. He can also collect lawyers’ 
fees if he wins his case, and this provision has offered 
a “perpetual temptation for reparation damage suit 
lawyers to stir up trouble.” It has been found “bur- 
densome and provocative of litigation,” which is ex- 
pensive not only for the railways but the government 
as well. Surely a provision which provokes litigation 
and militates against the amicable settlement of legiti- 
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mate business differences is not in the public interest 
and should be modified. 


Uphold States’ Rights 


In defense against federal invasion of rights hitherto 
generally acknowledged to inhere to the states, the 
railways urge that the matter of the weight and size 
of motor vehicles which are to be permitted upon the 
public highway be left to the legislatures and the regu- 
latory agencies of the states, the taxpayers of which 
have to provide the highways. Some states can af- 
ford wide and heavy highways which can safely ac- 
commodate large vehicles. Others cannot do so. It 
would be a grave imposition upon the less prosperous 
states to have the federal government attempt to force 
them to admit to their roads vehicles of a size and 
weight which would speedily destroy them. As long 
as the states lay no limitations upon vehicles from 
without their borders which they do not place upon 
those registered within the states, they cannot honestly 
be accused of placing obstacles in the way of interstate 
commerce ; and their right to police and otherwise regu- 
late traffic on their own highways ought to be saie 
from federal interference. Commercial motor trans- 
port interests, to be sure, desiring above all else to ex- 
pand their business, object to the wise safeguards of 
the Constitution which protect the states in the exercise 
of at least some degree of sovereignty in such matters. 
Leaving such special interests out of account, however, 
can any disinterested citizen view the railroad position 
on this question as anything other than sound Consti- 
tutional law which all Americans who believe in our 
federal form of government, with its division of power 
and responsibility between the states and the nation, 
must strive to uphold? 


Public Interest the Sole Consideration 

There are other points made by the railroads in ex- 
plaining their position which we have not touched upon, 
but all of them are in harmony with the general policy 
as outlined. There is no request for any special favors 
whatsoever for the railroad industry, such as might 
easily have been made upon grounds of national de- 
fense or general social benefits arising from efficient 
railroad transportation. Instead the railroads have 
based their entire case upon a concept of the broad 
public interest and an absence of special pleading to 
which the most disinterested scholar could not take the 
slightest exception. Railroad men should take courage 
in the future of their industry which can be so strongly 
defended with weapons so fair. Impartial analysts 
such as Co-ordinator Eastman and the special com- 
mittee which is advising the Administration on trans- 
portation matters cannot, we believe, fail to be im- 
pressed by the restraint and fairness shown in this 
expression of the railroad position, especially when it 
is contrasted with the extravagant claims so frequently 
advanced in an attempt to justify the special favors 
now enjoyed by the railways’ competitors. 
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Call-On Signals 


A close study of the Bureau of Safety’s report on 
the rear-end collision on the Erie at Binghamton, N. 
Y., on September 5, reveals a number of contributing 
factors, including short-flagging, the failure of the 
engineman properly to control speed when operating 
under a call-on signal indication, and the fact that the 
engineman, when he saw an automatic signal ahead 
standing at danger, jumped to the conclusion that he 
would not be required to stop until he arrived at that 
signal, whereas a train was actually standing in the 
intervening space. However, this accident once more 
brings to the front the problem of call-on signals. 

It is to be inferred from the report that the lever- 
man, in using the call-on signal, did not violate the 
rules or depart from the usual practice on the Erie, 
and incidentally it is understood that these rules con- 
form with the Standard Code. Nevertheless, it is 
questioned whether the statement in the Bureau’s report 
that this is the “usual practice throughout the country” 
is warranted, for many roads have placed greater re- 
strictions around the use of the call-on signal. 

One such restriction, being used at important inter- 
lockings on the Milwaukee and the Southern, is to 
confine the function of the call-on signal to interlocking 
limits and locate a regular track-circuit-controlled ad- 
vance automatic signal at the leaving end of the inter- 
locking limits. With this arrangement, the towerman 
can give authority by means of the call-on signal, to 
move within the interlocking limits only. If the auto- 
matic signal indicates danger, an engineman would, ac- 
cording to the rules on most roads, be required to 
stop and then proceed. In considering the merit of 
such an arrangement, the argument might be advanced 
that if an engineman would not obey the restricted 
speed regulation conveyed by the call-on signal, he 
would not obey such a restriction when conveyed by 
the automatic signal. The point of difference, however, 
is that the towerman, with his opportunity to use the 
call-on signal indiscriminately, is eliminated as a pos- 
sible contributor to accidents. Furthermore, under 
this arrangement an engineman faces a clean-cut dis- 
tinction between the function of the call-on signal to 
give him authority to make a move within interlock- 
ing limits, and of the automatic signal to direct his 
movement into an automatic block. 

Another arrangement that is employed by some 
roads to meet this situation is to provide a stop-and- 
proceed aspect on the home signal. On those portions 
of the Baltimore & Ohio where color-position-light sig- 
nals are in service, this aspect includes two red lights 
horizontally with a lunar white marker. In order to 
display this indication, the leverman must make two 
different operations, so that he is not apt to give this 
special signal inadvertently. When operating under 
such a signal, the speed restrictions are “one-fourth 
normal maximum speed, prepared to stop short of 
train or obstruction.” 
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On the Pennsylvania, a train is first brought to a 
stop. In territories where position-light signals are in 
service, the “stop then proceed” aspect is used. Where 
semaphores are in service, the leverman can display 
the caution-slow-speed aspect after the train is stopped, 
but he must not only operate the lever but also push a 
button. The speed is limited to “not to exceed 15 
m.p.h., prepared to stop short of train or obstruction.” 
When handling a long train that cannot be stopped 
short of an obstruction when running 15 m.p.h., the 
speed must be reduced below that figure. 

For those roads which consider it impracticable at 
this time to install one of the arrangements just de- 
scribed, it might be well to see what can be done to 
improve the rules. First it must be remembered that 
a call-on signal ordinarily is used when the track-cir- 
cuit-controlled signal cannot be cleared. Therefore, 
a call-on usually leads a train into a position of po- 
tential danger. The rules governing such a move- 
ment are intended to protect against this danger, and 
safety requires a proper understanding of the require- 
ments and strict adherence to them. In view of the 
fact that accidents do occur occasionally, it is to be in- 
ferred that some enginemen do not understand the re- 
quirements and, therefore, need some help. 

One way to clarify the situation quickly is to change 
the rule to conform with the practice on certain roads, 
as for example the Union Pacific, where a call-on 
signal is used only for controlling switching movements 
or slow-movements through crossovers or on to a 
siding in an interlocking but not for advancing trains 
on main lines. If circumstances are such that oper- 
ating officers consider it absolutely necessary, under 
certain conditions, to advance trains on main lines by 
call-on signals, it might be well to establish a rule that 
the train first be brought to a stop before clearing the 
call-on. One road has a rule limiting the speed to 
10 m.p.h. rather than leaving it to the engineman to 
establish a speed at which he thinks he can stop short 
of a train or obstruction. 

After considering ways and means of surrounding 
call-on signals with limitations and rules, we come back 
to the old question, why use call-on signals at all? A 
serious rear-end collision occurred on the Burlington 
at Buda, Ill., on June 30, 1924. On this road, the rule 
prohibited the use of a call-on signal for advancing 
a train on a main track, but a leverman was so im- 
pressed with the importance of not stopping a fast 
mail train that he overstepped in giving this train a 
call-on signal to proceed into an occupied block. Here 
again the engineman failed to comply with the speed 
restrictions. In order to eliminate this important fac- 
tor from the cause of future accidents, the Burlington 
proceeded to eliminate call-on signals, and what is 
more, this road is experiencing no serious difficulties 
in getting trains through interlockings. It may be 
seen, therefore, that there are several means available 
for safeguarding the use of call-on signals. The prob- 
lem deserves serious consideration. 


































An Interlocking 





Interlocking Machine and Track Model in Gould Tower 


at Gould, Ohio, near Toledo, to direct train opera- 

tion over a new track layout, including both 
junctions and crossings, and joint track arrangements 
involving four roads—the Wabash, the Toledo Terminal, 
the Cincinnati & Lake Erie and the Nickel Plate. Lay- 
outs formerly involved in three separate mechanical 
interlockings, as well as several new crossings, switches 
and junctions, are included in the new installation. The 
control arrangement includes a regular electric inter- 
locking for the nearby functions, as well as separate 
levers for those more remote. 


A N extensive interlocking layout has been installed 


General Layout 

As a practical means of extending a boulevard sys- 
tem, the City of Toledo purchased about six miles of 
the right-of-way of the Nickel Plate, between Maumee 
and Walbridge Park. In order to clear this area, the 
Nickel Plate made a complete realinement of its tracks. 
A single-track line of the Wabash paralleled the old 
Nickel Plate right-of-way, about one mile distant. At 
the west end of this section, near Maumee, the Nickel 
Plate built a connection, 34 mi. long, from its old line 
to the Wabash. This connection crosses the track of the 
Cincinnati & Lake Erie, a high-speed electric line, adding 


Lee 





Six Miles Long 


Nickel Plate installs plant including re- 

mote control of outlying junctions — 

Trains operated by signal indication 
over 15 track miles 


By J. H. Oppelt 


Signal Engineer, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


another crossing. At the east end of the layout, near 
Walbridge, the Nickel Plate line formerly crossed under 
the Wabash, but the Nickel Plate has now built a new 
line 34 mi. long on a 0.5 per cent grade, to connect 
with the new end-of-double-track at Walbridge Junction. 

From the connection at Maumee, the Nickel Plate 
built a single-track line paralleling, at 13-ft. centers, the 
Wabash line from Maumee to Walbridge Junction, ap- 
proximately six miles. These two tracks form a double- 
track line between these points, which is now used 
jointly by the two roads. From Walbridge Junction to 
Toledo, three miles, each road continues to use its own 
single-track line. 

Under the old arrangement the single-track line of the 
Toledo Terminal, a belt line, crossed the single-track 
lines of the Nickel Plate and the Wabash with crossings 
about one mile apart and with a separate mechanical 
interlocking at each crossing. In the new layout, the 
Toledo Terminal crosses the joint Wabash-Nickel Plate 
double-track line at Gould north of which points its 
line is double track, the end-of-double-track switch 
formerly being handled by a spring switch. Under the 
new arrangement, this switch is power operated and is 
included in the interlocking. In the old layout there 
was only one interchange track between the Toledo 
Terminal and the Wabash. In the revised track layout 
two more interchange tracks were added, together with 
additional switches and crossovers, all included in the 
interlocking to facilitate interchange movements. 

Paralleling the Wabash-Nickel Plate line are two pass- 
ing tracks, one east of Gould and the other west. On each 
of the passing tracks, the switch on the end toward Gould 
is power operated and included in the interlocking, while 
the switch at the remote end of each passing track is hand 
thrown. However, signals controlled from the Gould 
tower are provided to direct train movements leaving 
these sidings at the remote end. A Union Type-F electric 
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interlocking was installed to control the switches and 
signals in the vicinity of the crossing at Gould, the area 
controlled by this machine extending along the Wabash- 
Nickel Plate line as far as the ends of the passing tracks. 
The interlocking machine has a 35-lever frame with 16 
switch levers for 24 switches and 4 derails; 13 signal 
levers for 31 signals and 6 spare spaces. 

At Maumee Junction there is a junction of two single- 
track lines of the Wabash, one leading to St. Louis, 
Mo., and the other to Chicago, with a mechanical inter- 
locking formerly in service for the control of the 
switches and signals. The new Nickel Plate connection 
was built into this layout, and the arrangement includes 
two crossovers and a single switch, together with the 
signals, all of which, together with the derails and sig- 
nals for the crossing of the Nickel Plate with the Cin- 
cinnati & Lake Erie, are controlled by a separate set of 
miniature-type levers mounted in the lower left-hand 
corner of the track model at Gould. Four of these 
levers are for five switches and three derails, and the 
remaining four levers control 11 signals. 

At the west end of the joint double-track at Wal- 
bridge Junction, there are two crossovers and four sig- 
nals, all of which are power-operated and controlled 
from a set of five miniature-type levers which are 
mounted at the right end of the track model at Gould. 
Two of these levers control the four switches, and three 
levers control the eight signals in the Walbridge Junction 
layout, 

A large iiiaiiasieit track model, which is mounted 
over the interlocking machine at Gould, reproduces the 
entire track area between Maumee Junction and Wal- 
bridge Junction, including approach sections. This 
model shows the location of all trains within the con- 
trolled territory, and also indicates the changing of the 
aspect of all controlled signals. Traffic lights show the 
direction for which traffic control is set up for each track 
between the three controlled sections. The traffic locking 
does not require the use of traffic levers, the circuit 
being set up by the operation of the signal levers. Thus, 
the leverman has direct charge of the direction of train 
movements by signal indication over the entire area be- 
tween Maumee Junction and Walbridge Junction. 

The new double-track arrangement, with trains of 
hoth roads operated in either direction on both tracks, 
is of decided advantage in keeping trains moving and in 
reducing delays. The improved layout of the interchange 
tracks at Gould has likewise facilitated interchange 
movements... Additional economies in operating expenses 
have resulted from the elimination of the old me- 
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chanical interlockings. Formerly, three operators were 
required at Maumee on the Wabash, whereas one agent 
on the day trick now handles the station work. At 
Gould one operator on each trick handles the new inter- 








Signals on Cantilever Mast at Maumee 


locking, whereas one man on each trick was formerly re- 
quired at each of the two mechanical plants. 

All construction work on this installation was carried 
out by the Union Switch & Signal Construction Com- 


pany, under the supervision of the signal department of 
the Nickle Plate. 


An Expenpiture oF £2,000,000, including £1,000,000 for rolling 
stock, is contemplated by the Great Western of Great Britain 
in its program of “new works” for 1934. The new rolling stock, 
which will be built in the G. W. R. shops at Swindon, will in- 
clude 90 locomotives as follows: 10 “castle” class such as are 
now used on the “Cheltenham Flyer”; 10 “hall” class for ex- 
press passenger services; 30 for suburban and local train services ; 
25 tank locomotives; and 15 internal combustion locomotives. 
Cars to be built include 140 corridor coaches for long distance 
passenger service; 50 local and suburban passenger cars; 10 
trailer cars; and 1,930 freight cars of 12 tons capacity. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing, the program contemplates the relaying 
of 401 mi. of line with 30,000 tons of rail and 600,000 ties; an 
expenditure of £262,000 for maintenance of stations and right-of- 
way fences; and the construction. of 250 containers which will 


‘bring the number of containers in service on the G. W. R. to 1,673. 
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Eastman Suggests 
Increased Car Retirements 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
O-ORDINATOR Eastman on November 25 ad- 
C dressed personal letters to the chief executive 
officers of Class I railroads, with which were in- 
closed several statements relating to freight car equip- 
ment comprising the summarized replies to his question- 
naire which called for a complete survey of the freight 
car equipment of all Class I railroads. This survey 
forms the basis of what is described as probably the 
most comprehensive study of the general freight car 
situation ever undertaken in the United States. 
The Co-ordinator states that the purpose of the 
inquiry is to develop facts for use in consideration of 
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In the tabulation of car construction, separations are 
made as between wooden and steel cars. The summary 
discloses the fact that 95.4 per cent of all cars have steel 
underframes. 

A similar separation is made for truck construction, 
and emphasis is placed upon the fact that cars equipped 
with arch-bar trucks, which under the rules of the 
American Railway Association will not be accepted in 
interchange after January 1, 1936, still constitute 32.1 
per cent of the total freight car equipment. 

The Co-ordinator is “somewhat disturbed” to find that 
the programs of a few roads contemplate the expendi- 
ture of considerable amounts in repairing the older cars 
without replacing the arch-bar trucks, “the early elimina- 
tion of which is advocated by railroad officers in the 
interest of safety and economy.” 

The average cost of all railroad freight cars is given 
as $1,596, while the amount of accrued depreciation 





























oe eq° ° . . ° cr 
the feasibility of car pooling, but a secondary object is to averages $647 per car. At the present average age olf aa 
direct the attention of railroad executives to the con- 15.6 years, this rate of depreciation, with due allowance ase 
oo — - — eq 
Cars to Be Retired and Repaired—1933, 1934 and 1935 fir 
1933 1934 1935 Total ap 
Retire Repair Retire Repair Retire Repair Retire Repair no 

DRI ccSekvinecensateenwess 36,264 50,522 36,253 104,811 31,442 104,409 103,959 259,742 
NN as eee cog invest 2,356 1,695 1,349 4,716 968 5,421 4.673 11,832 us 
SI Gcncusivpaknes rencuy od 1,976 240 1,631 1,322 1,189 1,873 4,796 3,435 as 
cans ow atnrdp ania heed Gathena 1,216 3,082 2,433 10,676 2,746 8,976 6,395 22,734 ge 
SEE fnisacausansotdenesanri ie 16,395 13,597 19,331 48,474 17,025 47,178 52,751 109,249 ad 
SP <Sclectscpisacsastaslvcess 8,443 35,755 12,459 54,743 11}338 55,276 32240 145,774 . 
gg Rated eytacomentonees 3,613 1,786 4,217 5.966 4,747 5,684 12:57 13,436 of 
SE as caceessasubenereetiaekets 6 352 186 595 330 690 522 1,637 ne 
eee 559 166 163 316 155 380 877 862 SCe 
| ee 70,828 107,195 78,022 231,619 69,940 229,887 218,790 568,701 eas 
Per cent of total owned (as of July CO! 

XX Bertiewtretieirer 3.5 5.2 3.8 11.3 3.4 11.2 10.7 27.7 
: NOTE: Figures for 1933 represent program from July 1 to December 31, 1933. str 
tes pea, nn of 
dition of their own freight car supply, with a view to for salvage value, assumes an average life of 34.0 years, pie 
effecting the retirement of worn out or obsolete equip- while the Co-ordinator points out that only 2.8 per cent fir 
ment. of all cars are over 30 years of age. The inference, he tin 
The original questionnaire is being supplemented, the says, is that freight car equipment in general is some- an 
Co-ordinator continues, by inquiries directed to those what under-depreciated. de 
railroads whose reports, when analyzed, indicate con- The suggestion is made that the reluctance of some wa 
ditions which call for a more detailed study of repair railroads to retire the older cars may be due to a desire the 
programs. The distribution of the summaries is de- to avoid burdening current operating expenses with the fla; 
signed to provide railroad officers with general data cost of retirement. A remedy for this condition is pro- ex! 
which may be used for comparison in studies of their posed in the suggestion that the railroads request spe- wa 
own particular equipment condition. cial authority from the Interstate Commerce Commission mi; 
The statements, consisting of five sectional summaries, to charge to “Profit and Loss” the cost of retirement anc 
show by classes of cars, separated into five-year age not covered by accrued depreciation and salvage. The the 
groups, the number in service, their average age, original Co-ordinator reports that the responses to this sugges- suc 

cost, amount of depreciation, the type of construction tion have been encouraging, and those roads which have 
and the number scheduled for retirement through 1935. not as yet set up a retirement program are asked to give are 


In commenting on the summaries the Co-ordinator 
calls attention to the various factors which should be 
considered in determining obsolescence or unservice- 
ability of a freight car. While recognizing that age 
alone is not the measuring stick, the fact that over 300,- 
000 cars, or 15.4 per cent of all freight cars, are more 
than 25 years old, is cited as “indicating the need for 
a careful revision of repair programs which call for 
heavy expenditures to continue the older cars in ser- 
vice.” Attention is also called to the fact that the aver- 
age of 15.6 years understates the age of freight cars 
to the extent that rebuilt cars are included as new cars. 

The effect of the tare weight upon operating costs is 
also stressed in the co-ordinator’s comments. Attention 
is directed to the excessive ratio of tare to carrying ca- 
pacity in cars of older designs. As an example, ref- 
erence is made to the new American Railway Associa- 
tion’s standard 50-ton box car, with a ratio of 34.5 per 
cent dead weight to revenue load, compared with a ratio 
of 43.2 per cent in box cars over 25 years old. 


further consideration to the question, in the light of the 
facts developed in the survey. 

In a separate summary, the Co-ordinator reports the 
number of cars scheduled for general repairs and re- 
tirement. For the last half of 1933, 70,828 cars, or 3.5 
per cent of the ownership are being retired and 107,195. 
or 5.2 per cent given general repairs. In 1934 and 1935, 
the retirements are given at 78,022 and 69,940 respec- 
tively, and the repairs at 231,619 and 229,887. The to- 
tal is given as 218,790, or 10.7 per cent, to be retired, 
and 568,701, or 27.7 per cent, to be repaired. 

The Co-ordinator’s comment is to the effect that a 
revision of repair programs, with a view to long-range 
economy rather than expediency, will probably increase 
the number of retirements and decrease the number of 
general repairs and that a further study of the question- 
naire returns may develop other items of general inter- 
est, in which event subsequent bulletins will be issued. 

The schedule for retirements and repairs is given in 
the accompanying table. 
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iers Given Thorough Protection 
Against Substructure Fires 


Wrought iron fire stops, sprinklers and cellar nozzle holes in decks 
of Pennsylvania structures at New York, insure quick 
control of any outbreaks 


pier produce terminal at New York against 

a serious under-deck fire, and to avoid in- 
creased insurance rates which threaten all pier 
owners at New York, unless suitable fire pro- 
tection is afforded, the Pennsylvania has so 
equipped the substructures of its piers with 
fire stops, sprinklers and floor holes for the 
application of cellar nozzles, that such a fire is 
now practically impossible. One of the un- 
usual features of the protection is the use of 
genuine wrought iron plate for the fire stops, 
which material was selected primarily because 
of its high resistance to the corrosive action of 
sea water, its incombustibility, and the relative 
ease with which it could be installed under the 
congested working conditions which prevailed. 
Fear of under-deck fires in water front 
structures was heightened considerably a couple 
of years ago when one of the Cunard Line 
piers at New York was destroyed by such a 


T° insure the protection of its larger three- 
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fire. In this instance, fire raced beneath the All of the Work Was Done From the Sides of the Piers With tt 


timber deck from panel to panel, unchecked 
and uncheckable, dropping one section of the 
deck after another into the river. Adequate land and 
water fire-fighting apparatus checked the destruction of 
the superstructure, but was powerless to reach the con- 
flagration beneath the deck, which was unbroken in its 
extent by fire stops and provided with neither sub-deck 
water sprinklers nor with deck openings whereby the fire 
might have been reached from above. Built in 1889 
and 1904, and, likewise without sub-deck fire protection, 
the Pennsylvania’s three produce piers were open to 
such a fire. 

The piers, which are designated No. 27, 28 and 29, 
are located on the Hudson River water front in lower 





Looking Along the Smooth Face of One of the Wrought Iron Plate 
Fire Stops 


Derrick Boat 


Manhattan. Prior to alterations and improvements made 
in 1927 and 1929, the piers were approximately 1,000 
ft. long and 75 ft. wide, and were connected at their 
inshore ends by a shed-covered bulkhead about 50 ft. 
wide and\ 715 ft. long. The total floor area of the piers 
and bulkhead shed was approximately 241,000 sq. ft. 
All three piers had dock space on both sides throughout 
their length, the slips between the piers being about 140 
ft. wide. 

The piers themselves, which were constructed of 
timber piling with heavy timber decks, had superstruc- 
tures enclosed with corrugated metal siding, and timber- 
covered monitor-top roofs supported on light structural 
steel roof trusses. The principal difference in the con- 
struction of the three piers was that the shed framework 
of piers No. 27 and 28 was of heavy timber construction, 
while that of pier No. 29 was of structural steel. No 
fire stops or other means of controlling or fighting a fire 
beneath the decks were provided, although each pier 
shed was equipped with an electrically-operated stand- 
pipe water system adequate to cope with any fires above 
the deck. 

The improvements made in the piers in 1927 and 1929 
left them unchanged in size, shape or location, except 
that their inshore ends were made a part of an enlarged 
bulkhead shed. However, the pier substructures were 
renewed where necessary, new piles and caps replacing 
those which showed evidence of decay or deterioration, 
and the plank flooring in each pier was covered through 
out with a 10-in. reinforced concrete deck slab. 

At the time of the improvements, approximately 118,- 
300 sq. ft. of trucking and display area was added to the 
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old bulkhead. This addition was provided in three units by selves were bolted top and bottom to 5-in. by 10-in. th 
extending the old bulkhead toward the river and re- wales, which, in turn, were bolted to the piles. Through pe 
claiming a portion of the slip areas serving the piers. the use of the wales, which were mortised or notched as pe 
Within the new area, a 12-in. reinforced concrete slab required to compensate for unevenness in the alinement mm 
deck was provided directly on a timber pile substructure. of the pile faces, the plate walls were made truly vertical th 
In enclosing the new bulkhead area, practically the same and held in good alinement. Furthermore, the wales to 
type of construction was used as in pier No. 29, that is, permitted the bolting of the plates at close intervals he- he 
light structural steel framework enclosed with corrugated _ tween piles, giving additional stiffness to them, especially dt 
metal siding and a double-pitched board roof. near the bottom, where a face as well as a backing wale a 
During the construction of the additional bulkhead was provided. m 
shed area, concrete wall fire stops were provided at Consideration was given to constructing the fire stops 
intervals beneath its deck, but no similar facilities were of certain other materials, but wrought iron was selected ua 
installed beneath the decks of the piers. Nowthe Penn- for several reasons, the more important being its high al 
sylvania has provided thorough under-deck fire protec- resistance to the corrosive action of sea water, and its 
tion for all three of the piers themselves, this including ability to absorb, without damage, any shocks to or actual 
fire stops, water sprinklers, and holes through the deck movement in the piers as the result of their being struck 
at intervals to permit the use of cellar fire nozzles. by lighters, tugs or other river boats. te 
. to 
Genuine Wrought Iron Plate Fire Stops ReaeErED <F Fuaiee of 
Installation of the plates also proved relatively simple, ot 
The fire stops, which are provided at intervals of in spite of the cutting necessary in fitting them up under st 
about 160 ft., are made of genuine wrought iron plates, the deck structure. In this, working from float stages Ww 
fr 
2 a ‘ — 2 ae ee Ww 
New sub-structure fire walls shown in dashed lines Cees Sern Saree ee" ra 
ee Se ee ae Wy 
RS . ° 29 ° \ oe gly 
| L ; nena ee ~~ 7 an ee Fee ‘ 
“tT : _— Z Ae an enraged : 
“New sub-structure sprinklers shown in full lines” £ \ ~ Fire wall Engine house | ‘AE = 
7. * * PREIS 
~ ) ee ae ee E 
ii Existing bulkheads New sub-structure fire walls shown in dashed! lines a re v “i 
& , — = > ied > _ ope ee eeeeee ee ee ce ep » 
a! [- ° Bae a ° ‘ ° Ke ° “2? 5 . °° CT Tact = X 5 
Bs ; a 3 28 2 : % . tak 
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= Y ee ——— — = ee ee eee eee ee © © Oe 
° a 692-7» f 7 — = = Se” 
© a “New sub-structure sprinklers shown in full lines” oo | 8 ‘a 
g Set ° . > e + ° > 
7 O-Additional manholes for cellar nozzles 3S ‘ wt 0 
“s O-Existing manholes 2 B13 ” ” _ 58 v 
@=Existing steel columns rs ae > . > ° ros of = 
/ _Fire wal eh 
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A Zz a mon i © « 27 - 7 ‘ i “4. 
S : I\-~<-Existing bulkheads 3 ; * © . oe ti 
L Pore Be YF | m on ee ste me 
}______— = 986:6" te 
General Plan of the Three Piers and Part of the Bulkhead, Showing Location of the New Substructure Fire Stops, Sprinklers and Cellar Nozzle b 
Holes Pp 
h 
10 ft. by 5 ft. and % in. thick, placed on end and side pushed in between the transverse rows of piles, a tem- ” 
by side to form a continuous wall from one side of the plate was first made of the deck bottom in the line of the 
pier to the other. All plate edges are lapped and bolted fire wall, and the measurements were then transferred 
with %-in. wrought iron bolts and nuts. The length to the plates as they were laid out in pre-assembled order 
of the plates, or the depth of the wall, is such that the on a derrick boat alongside the pier. All cutting of the a 
plates fit up snugly against the underside of the timber plates, as well as drilling for the bolting of the plates th 
sub-floor and extend down to mean low water. Thus, together and to the wales, was done with acetylene n 
under all stages of tide, which ranges from about four torches on the derrick boat, both because of the greater I 
to five feet, the stops are continuous between the water convenience of doing it there in the open and because of / 
and the deck, effectively breaking the draft or the run _ the fire hazard involved in operating any kind of a flame tl 
of flames longitudinally beneath the pier. beneath the piers. r 
To make the stops most effective against fire com- As the plates were cut they were picked up by the P 
munication, care was taken in fitting the plates around derrick and lowered to a float stage where they were h 
the timber stringers of the floor system and up against laid flat. The stage was then pushed beneath the pier a 
the decking, and all of the lines of intersection between and, one by one the plates were hoisted into position by . 
the plates and the deck timbers were sealed with wooden means of a chain hoist, which was given an eyebolt hitch t 
moulding strips, nailed to the decking. The plates them- to the deck timbers and a hook and ring bolt hold on t! 
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the plate through a special hole burned out for that pur- 
pose. As hoisted into place, each plate was spiked into 
position temporarily, to be bolted up later. This per- 
mitted a maximum number of plates to be set up during 
the periods of low tide, when this work could be done 
to the best advantage. In fact, with only a few feet of 
head room beneath the decks during high water, work 
during these periods was confined largely to hole boring 
and bolting operations above the water level. The re- 
mainder of the boring and bolting had to be done, of 
course, during low tide. All boring of the substructure 
timbers was done with air-operated drills, supplied with 
air from the compressor on the derrick boat. 


Sprinklers Form Water Curtains 


Water sprinklers were provided in the deck fire pro- 
tection primarily as an adjunct to the fire stop walls 
to increase their effectiveness as barriers to the spread 
of fire under any circumstances. These are arranged 
on single feed lines along each side of each fire stop in 
such manner that they throw a solid face of water up- 
ward against the underside of the deck a few inches 
from the fire stop and cause an unbroken curtain of 
water to flow down both faces of the stop. This ar- 
rangement insures that no fire can work through the 
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Elevation of Sprinkler Layout 
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Section Across Pier Section Through Fire Stop 


Details of the Fire Stop Construction and the Sprinkler Layout 


timber decking over the top of the metal stop wall and, 
also, that the stop wall itself will not become hot enough 
to transfer a fire through it to abutting or adjoining tim- 
bers. It is felt also that the water curtains will prevent 
possible serious buckling of the metal plates under any 
heat to which they might be subjected in the case of a 
severe fire. 


Arrangement of Sprinkler System 


The sprinkler system is not automatic in operation, 
and the arrangement at each fire stop is independent of 
that at all of the other stops. Essentially, the arrange- 
ment at each stop consists of two 3-in. ‘wrought iron 
feed lines, one on each side of and from 3 ft. to 3 ft. 
7 in. away from the stop, and from 15 to 20 in. below 
the deck, these distances varying with the different ar- 
rangement of the deck timbers in order to permit com- 
plete water-curtain action over the stops. The sprinkler 
heads used are mostly of the window water-curtain type, 
although cornice sprinklers are used at special points to 
secure the wetting desired. These heads are spaced 
from 5 ft. 8 in.. to 6 ft. 10 in. apart, depending upon 
the spacing of the deck stringers, and, in all cases, throw 
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The Back Side of One of the New Plate Fire Stops 
Position of the Water Sprinkler Piping 


a spray of sufficient spread to wet completely the 
side of the deck at the stop. 

Both feed lines at each stop are joined opposite 
sides of the pier and are brought up to three-inch Siam- 
ese steamer hose connections located outside of the pier 
shed and about 31% ft. above the deck level. In the case 
of fire, pump- emiioned tugs or fire boats can make hose 
connection at either one or both ends of the feed lines, 
or, any of the hose of the standpipe system within the 
piers can be connected to the Siamese connections to 
supply the sub-deck sprinklers with water. Tests of 
the sprinklers have proved their effectiveness in drench- 
ing the deck area along both sides of the fire stops and 
in “producing the water curtain desired over ki ie faces of 
the stops. The individual sprinkler systems are self- 
draining and remain dry, except when tested or put in 
service to quench a fire. 


Cellar Nozzle Holes Provided in Decks 


Spaced approximately 160 ft. apart on each pier, the 
fire stops and sprinklers are effective only in checking 
the run of a fire lengthwise of the piers. To permit 
attacking a fire at any point between the stop walls, 
10-in. circular holes, with cast iron caps flush with the 
deck surface, were cut through the decks. These holes 
are designed to permit the use of cellar fire nozzles, 





Close View of One of the 10-In. Cellar Nozzle Holes | 
Pier Decks--Note How It Is Well Greased to Perm 
of the Cover 
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which, when inserted vertically through the deck, throw 
an upward spray against its under side over a circular 
area approximately 50 ft. in diameter. Eight of the 
nozzle holes were provided in each pier deck, two in 
each section between fire stops, these being sufficient, 
with the few manholes already in the deck, to enable a 
sub-floor fire to be quenched at any point. The new 
bulkhead areas added between the piers in 1929 were 
provided with sufficient deck manholes when constructed 
to permit the effective use of cellar nozzles, but since 
the old sections of the three piers included in the re- 
designed bulkheads area did not have sufficient manholes, 
cellar nozzle holes were provided in them where re- 
quired to give them full protection. 

As now protected, there is little concern about a se- 
rious fire at these piers. With adequate fire pumps to 
supply the electrically-operated dry-pipe standpipe sys- 
tem throughout the pier sheds, and fire alarm boxes to 
call the company employee fire brigade and city-owned 
fire-fighting boats and apparatus, there is little likelihood 
that a shed fire could gain much headway. Now, with 
the substructures fire stops, sprinklers and deck holes 
for the use of cellar nozzles, there is equally small likeli- 
hood that a serious sub-deck fire could occur. 

The additional fire protection in the piers was planned 
and installed under the direction of A. C. Watson, chief 
engineer, New York zone of the Pennsylvania, and un- 
der the immediate supervision of E. L. Goldsmith, su- 
pervisor of construction. The wrought iron plates for 
the fire stops were furnished by the A. M. Byers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., and were installed under con- 
tract by J. Rich Steers, Inc., New York. The sub-deck 
sprinklers were furnished and installed by the Grinnell 
Company, Inc., New York. 


Freight Car Loading 
, Wasuincron, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R November 18 totaled 599,289 cars, an increase of 
21,613 cars as compared with the week before and 
of 26,666 cars as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year. As compared with 1931 it was a decrease 
of 54,214 cars. All commodity classifications except 
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merchandise and ore showed increases as compared with 
the week before, and all but merchandise and coal 
showed increases as compared with last year. The sum- 
mary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, November 18, 1933 








Districts 1933 1932 1931 
ES EEE ES OE EEE EEE 132,596 127,152 141,290 
RL Oa NP ie de 112,152 104,990 130,434 
Pocahontas ee Sreie Gneahg Ware as ys lei ale 41,706 43,980 40,408 
I thor len chi lc ais arcatealong Wi Sividite ado 88,104 86,887 97,845 
I es oR Sah, Jai terars binje 70,868 66,513 75,973 
Sree eee re 100,861 91,732 107,380 
ee er ee 53,002 51,369 60,153 
Total Western Districts. «2... 666s eccecs 224,731 209,614 243,50¢ 
TE SE  Siivawkaenwrcesineene 599,289 572,623 653,503 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products............ 32,452 29,596 36,872 
Live SNE  Sheweeti wud ncmacala wine nse qenm 22,383 20,938 25,547 
ME? : dist ans atbardea sirarie Rear patase te waa ce eaeilacarie s Sia 135,803 137,908 116,699 
NN ir ieee cctid, Slat esata & Sach Wis a wie email 7,372 4,969 4,850 
Oe eee 24,007 16,076 21,227 
a tains Vaan Seances 4,611 2,991 4,901 
OS a ht Sa errs 165,174 170,252 209,033 
IE sat alae siwsars Siw ieila cian eee 207,487 189,893 234,374 
ND ere er ee eee 599,289 572,623 653,5U3 
IN Nd ol aerate Sg kris wins eg 577,676 536,687 689,960) 
I oo ica cra a hie Gehan. cay eraniata wales 607,785 5&7,302 717,048 
RE SUE, nace areca ariake hada tes ee 636,674 617,284 740,363 
0 ee ee ere ree 650,482 641,985 769,673 
Cumulative Total; 46 Weeks.......25,814,114 25,203,352 33,817,668 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended November 
18 totaled 47,420. This was 22 cars less than the load- 
ing for the preceding week but an increase over last 
year’s loadings of 1,470 cars, all commodities except 
grain recording increases. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
SN A I feb i ota laa. iaieyns sie aio eacell 47,420 18,754 
7 eS, Breer rr re 47,442 17,955 
aa a reer rere 50,688 19,529 
Ne, Be ee eee 45,950 17,594 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
NE ME ec emeweiuetna vane owaaae 673,366 38,650 
SS Sf re ere eee 749,502 49,314 
DM MEE Gabbdenoeetnscbhncaichtae 785,827 70,678 
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Performance of Diesel Locomotives 


Reasons why a Diesel locomotive of relatively small horsepower can outperform 
a steam locomotive in switching and transfer service 


By A. H. Candee 


Railway Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


capacity can compete successfully with the heavier 

types of steam motive power which have con- 
siderably higher horsepower ratings, especially in heavy 
railroad switching and transfer duty, but the reasons for 
this are not generally understood. A comparison of the 
operating characteristics of these two types of loco- 
motives. however, shows that a Diesel locomotive of 
considerably lower horsepower will outperform its steam 
competitor. 

To make a true comparison of the operating character- 
istics of these two types of motive power, it is necessary 
to compare the complete duty cycles from start to stop. 
A direct comparison of the speed-tractive force curves 
often leads to erroneous conclusions concerning the 
service capacity of the Diesel unit. When the Diesel 
locomotive curve is plotted on the steam locomotive 
curve, it appears that the former is definitely inferior to 
the latter at all speeds above three or four miles an 
hour, and it is difficult to visualize faster operation by 
the Diesel even though actual service has demonstrated 
the fact repeatedly. 

The curves shown in Fig. 1 are the actual performance 
curves of an 800-hp. 115-ton Diesel locomotive, and an 
0-8-0 steam switcher, the latter having the dimensions 
shown in the table. 
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Consideration of these curves shows that the Diesel 
tractive force is superior to the steam below four miles 
an hour, but falls off considerably at the higher speeds. 
The steam locomotive develops 1220 horsepower, maxi- 
mum, at the wheels while the corresponding Diesel out- 
put is only 657 horsepower. 

The secret of the Diesel superiority lies in the high 
starting tractive force obtainable. Electric drive of the 
axles provides smooth and continuous application of 
torque, and reduces the tendency of wheels to slip, 
whereas the steam locomotive drive produces four dis- 
tinct impulses at the wheels in each revolution. The 
minimum torque in a 90-degree rotation of the wheels is 
29.3 per cent less than the maximum during this same 
period. We have, therefore, a pulsating torque varying 
from 70.7 per cent to 100 per cent (with an average of 
89.5 per cent) of the maximum available. Obviously, 
the useful tractive force of the electrically driven wheels 
may be considerably higher (without exceeding the ad- 
hesive limit) than that of wheels driven by reciprocating 
engines through side rods. It has been demonstrated in 
service that this may be 20 to 30 per cent greater than 
= useful steam tractive force for equiv alent weight on 
rivers, 


The effect of high starting tractive force in the 


acceleration of a train is shown in Fig. 2. Curves A, 
B, C and D are for different train weights, showing the 
accelerations as obtained by the Diesel locomotive with 
its relatively high initial tractive force, and as obtained 
by the steam locomotive. The Diesel locomotive has the 
advantage in each case, this superiority being eviden iced 
by higher speeds up to 8 or 10 miles an hour, which is 
the point where the steam and Diesel acceleration curves 
cross. This, however, is only a part of the analysis. 
Area on each of these curves represents distance moved 
(miles per hour multiplied by time), and it may be 
noted from these charts that the area under the Diesel 
curve up to the crossing point is considerably greater 
than that under the steam curve. In other words, if the 
two equal trains started side by side, the Diesel train 


would .be a considerable distance ahead of the steam 
train when they reached the same speed. If, then, the 
steam train is to catch up to the Diesel train. it must 
move faster than the Diesel to regain the area (distance) 


lost up to 8 or 10 miles per hour. The two locomotives 
continue until the area “b” is equal to the area “a.’ 
If both are then braked to a stop at the same rate, they 
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Level Tangent Track 


will come to rest at the same point. Measuring the 
areas, it is found that the length of runs for which these 
locomotives give equal performance are: 

500-ton trailing load, 740 feet ; 1000-ton trailing load, 
1000 feet; 1500-ton trailing load, 1450 feet; 2000-ton 
trailing load, 1620 feet ; and that on all runs shorter than 
these, the Diesel is actually faster. 

The average length of run in yard service as recorded 
for 21,750 movements on 12 different railroads is 582 
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feet, and the average trailing load is 306 tons. - The 
curves indicate, therefore, that the 800 hp. Diesel loco- 
motive can perform faster than the 0-8-0 steam locomo- 
tive in practically any normal yard operation. 

Transfer operations entail longer runs than those in 
yard service. Where the length of movement exceeds 
those distances given in Fig. 2, the steam locomotive has 
a definite advantage over the Diesel. However, data 
compiled on transfer movements on various railroads in 
Chicago show that of 2,098 transfer runs, the average 
trailing load was 1,311 tons, and the average length of 
run was 1,986 feet. This service would mean a loss of 
approximately 7 seconds per run if the Diesel were used 
in place of the steam locomotive. This small loss of 
time is not a serious factor, because the time in transfer 
service per day as compared to the hours of yard service 
is usually small, and the faster yard operation by Diesels 
more than compensates for this loss. The speed-time 
curve for the average Chicago transfer movement is 
shown in Fig. 3. 


Steam Locomotive Must Move Faster and Brake Longer 


Analysis of the speed-time curves in Figs. 2 and 3 
show some interesting things. The steam locomotive 
must, in every case, attain a higher speed than the Diesel 
to perform equal service, and then must be braked down 
from this higher speed. While the steam locomotive is 
braking from the higher speed to the Diesel locomotive 
speed, the latter may continue the application of power. 
This increased power application time (for equal per- 
formance) varies from 2.2 seconds on curve A (Fig. 2) 
to 9 seconds on curve D, or 7.1 per cent longer than the 
steam power application time on curve A to 9.6 per cent 
on curve D. 

The ability of the Diesel locomotive to “kick” cars has 
often been underestimated. It may be noted from Fig. 2 
that in each case the difference in attained speed is not 
more than 1.4 miles per hour, and that all are within the 
range of “kicking” speeds (8 to 12 m.p.h.). 

Due to the difference in accelerating characteristics of 
the steam and the Diesel locomotive, these two types of 
motive power may not be compared on a horsepower 
basis. If curve D, (Fig. 2) is analyzed, it will be found 
that the average input during acceleration is 580.5 horse- 
power for the Diesel unit, and 765.0 horsepower for the 
steam motive power, these being the horsepowers de- 
veloped at the wheels. These values correspond to 16.5 
and 19.9 horsepower hours respectively. The higher 
input for steam is due to the greater kinetic energy 
stored in the moving train at the higher speed necessary 
for steam operation, which energy must be dissipated in 
brake shoes. From these values it is readily seen that 
the high horsepower rating of the steam locomotive is 
not useful because the average operating speed is low. 
It has been found by actual test that the heaviest class 
of yard service seldom requires more than 100 horse- 
power hours per hour. 

The high starting tractive forces, which are respon- 
sible for the superior performance of the Diesel loco- 
motive in switching and short transfer work, become 
of less importance as the length of run increases. Road 
hauls require nearly as much horsepower at the wheels 
of a Diesel locomotive as that developed by the steam 
locomotive used in this service. The relatively slow 
speeds attained by the low-powered Diesel locomotives 
on long runs have been responsible for the general mis- 
understanding of the capabilities of this type of motive 
power, which can actually perform faster switching and 
transfer work than a steam locomotive of much higher 
horsepower. 
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N. & W. Cuts Empty Mileage in 


Material Handling | 


Centralizing and co-ordinating motorized 
transport for stores and shops promote 
economies in large terminal operation 


Y centralizing the operation and control of all mo- 
3 torized equipment by the store and shop forces at 

Portsmouth, Ohio, the Norfolk & Western has not 
only eliminated considerable waste in material handling 
resulting from the incomplete utilization of equipment, 
but has ; at the same time increased the efficiency of this 
work and the serviceability of the power. Shop and 
stores forces throughout the extensive terminal district 
at Portsmouth are no longer inconvenienced by having 
to rely for aid only upon the equipment specially assigned 
to their shop or department when equipment assigned 
elsewhere is not in use, but can depend upon a system 
of material handling adapted to all requirements, while 
the management is assured a maximum return from a 
minimum investment in plant. 


Pool Equipment 


Prior to March, 1932, according to Mr. Wisby, tool- 
room foreman, Portsmouth, the shop trucking system at 
Portsmouth was arranged so that each departmental 
foreman was assigned a certain number of trucks which 
were used only in that department. Last year a study 
of the trucking system disclosed considerable unneces- 
sary movement. The trucks were not being used to the 
best advantage. Often two trucks were traveling in the 
same direction with small loads which could have been 
handled by one. For example, a roundhouse truck, in 
making a trip to the car department for waste rolls, 
moved with no load and, along the way, passed a car- 
department truck on its way to the oil-house for barrels 
of oil. Since the oil-house is located near the round- 
house, one truck could have hauled both loads, at a con- 
siderable saving in time and expense. By centralizing 
the trucking, it was possible to correct this fault and to 
use the trucks to better advantage. 

A point located just west of the machine shop was 
selected for headquarters of the new centralized truck- 
ing system. At this location there is ample room for 
storing 60 or more trailers used in the trucking work. 
These trailers are of numerous sizes and designs. There 
are six or more of the dump body trailers, while others 
are equipped with bolsters for handling exceptionally 
long material. Large trailers for handling superheater 
units and special car retarder material are also part of 
the shop transportation equipment. This location is also 
within calling distance of the motor-car repair depart- 
ment, with the result that, if anything should go wrong 
with one of the trucks, a mechanic can be called with 
little delay or an extra truck can be put in service. 

The question of how many trucks would be required 
to handle the interdepartmental work efficiently was de- 
termined and assignments were made. One gasoline 
dump truck is assigned exclusively for moving material 
in and about the two roundhouses. One electric crane 
truck designed for heavy lifting is assigned to repair 





The Material Handling Unit at Ports 


locomotives at the machine shop. The back shop is as- 
signed one electric crane truck for lifting where over- 
head crane service is not available, while the store de- 
partment has one electric crane truck for its work. These 
are the only trucks that do not come under the cen- 
tralized trucking system. 


Centralized Operation 


A dispatcher was selected and five gasoline trucks as- 
signed to him, while metal boxes were placed at each of 
12 selected points. Each box has two flags which can 
be raised and lowered, one marked East and the other 
West. Each box is divided into two parts, one for all 
tickets for material moving east, the other for west- 
bound tickets. The 12 points selected are as follows: 
Car-department oil house, fabricating shop, car-depart- 
ment storehouse, car-department air room, car-depart- 
main storehouse, air room, arch-brick house and the new 
roundhouse machine shop. 

Two of the gasoline trucks are assigned to through 
hauling. At the beginning of each working day one 
truck proceeds to the east end of the terminal or to Box 
12, while the second through truck moves to the extreme 
west end of the terminal, or to Box 1. From these points 
they start their continuous traveling back and forth, 
picking up and dropping off trailer loads of material as 
they move from the extreme east to the extreme west end 
of the terminal. The dispatcher has a phone in his office 
and a large blue-print showing the layout of the terminal 
and the exact location of each of the 12 boxes, which 
are within 100 ft. of the phones. He also has in his 
office a large routing board on which the stations are 
ruled off and numbered, each number having directly 
under it two hooks, one lettered East and the other \Vest. 
On these hooks are hung any phone orders received. 
For example, if station No. 7 calls for a trailer, the 
dispatcher makes out a memorandum to this effect and 
hangs this memo on the east hook of station No. 7. All 
phone calls are also posted on the routing board. Most 
of the calls are for trailers or for some rush order be- 
cause, with these exceptions, the trucking is carried on 
by means of the East and West flags on the boxes at the 
12 stations. 

If the foreman in the back shop has a trailer load of 
boiler mounting to go to the air room or station No. 10, 
he fills out a form, MP-108, stating that a trailer loaded 
with boiler mounting is to be moved from station No. 7 
to station No. 10. Since station No. 10 is east of station 
No. 7, he will place the order in the East side of Box 7 
and raise the flag marked East. Thus, the passing truck 
drivers can see at a glance when there is a load to be 
moved in the direction they are going. On seeing the 
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East flag on station No. 7, the driver stops, takes out 
the MP-108 to see where the load is to be delivered, 
lowers the flag, hooks onto the trailer and delivers it to 
station No. 10. In like manner, he picks up and drops 
off all trailers moving east. 

The third of the five trucks in the system is used for 
rush orders and for material to be moved off the regular 
routes. This truck also gathers empty trailers so that a 
supply will always be at the disposal of the dispatcher. 
The other two remaining trucks are used for storehouse 
delivery service. At certain periods of the day, there are 
heavy demands for material from the storehouse. Dur- 
ing these periods one truck handles all material tickets 
for the pipe shop and everything east, which includes 
the two roundhouses, while the second truck takes care 
of material wanted by the remaining shops. After the 
heavy demand on material from the storehouse is met, 
only one truck is needed for the storehouse delivery, and 
the second truck is then used for handling interdepart- 
mental work. 

Since the dispatcher’s office is centrally located, the 
through trucks must pass by the office on their trips 
back and forth. Thus, they can deliver to the dispatcher 
all tickets for material that they have moved and also 
any orders for storehouse material collected in the boxes 
along the route. These the dispatcher gives to the driver 
handling the storehouse delivery. 

A second man is employed to assist the dispatcher. 
He looks after all trailers and sees that, after they have 
been delivered to their destination, there is no delay in 
their unloading, for it is only by keeping the trailers un- 
loaded that the system will operate efficiently. He also 
supervises the truck drivers and sees that they check all 
station boxes as they move along the right of way from 
east to west. He sees that all material is safely loaded 
and contacts all department foremen, calling their atten- 
tion to any unsafe practice of loading that he may ob- 
serve in their department, thus avoiding serious acci- 
dents. The system has been in operation for the last 
12 months. 


Progress in the Safe 
Handling of Explosives 


N CONNECTION with the observance of the cen- 
| tenary of the birthday of Alfred Bernard Nobel, 

inventor of dynamite, who was born October 21, 1833, 
the Institute of Makers of Explosives (New York City) 
has issued a review of transportation as related to safety 
which has been prepared by Col. B. W. Dunn, chief 
inspector of the Bureau of Explosives, who, as is well 
known, has been the leading spirit in this element of 
safety work in the railroad field from its inception. He 
at first was “borrowed” from the War Department by 
the American Railway Association, which established the 

sureau, but later he resigned from the army and devoted 

his time wholly to this work. 

The A. R. A. first took action in April, 1905. Up to 
that time, the national importance of the problem had 
been ignored, and disastrous explosions had occurred on 
railroads. There was no uniform set of rules to define 
dangerous articles, and only the most brief and crude 
regulations. The only definite point of contact between 
the carriers and the shippers was the carriers’ tariff, and 
the rules contained therein. There was some thought 
of seeking radical legislation from Congress, but nothing 
useful could be done in that direction. Finally, the 
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carriers agreed to establish a general inspection agency, 
and it was called the Bureau for the Safe Transporta- 
tion of Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles, now 
generally abbreviated to “Bureau of Explosives.” It 
began its operations in June, 1907. The first thing to 
be done was to bring railroad officers and the makers 
of explosives together for a conference. This proved 
to be long, and somewhat complicated, but in the end, 
says Colonel Dunn, it was amazingly successful. 

Continuing, Colonel Dunn says, in part: The present 
regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
federal law, with severe penalties provided for viola- 
tions; but they are unique among federal laws in that 
their enforcement does not depend on these available 
penalties. They are unique also in their origin. They 
were not conceived in the mind of a legislator. They 
represent real democracy, for they were conceived in the 
minds of the people who obey them. The carriers sug- 
gested to the manufacturers: 

1. That they assume in equal degree responsibility to 
the public for the safe transportation of explosives. 

2. That they agree as soon as possible on a reasonable 
set of rules. 

3. That after promulgation of the rules shippers and 
carriers co-operate with the Bureau of Explosives in 
every way possible to secure uniform enforcement. 

This program gave to the manufacturers a partner- 
ship status in a work of great importance to them. It 
appealed to their public spirit. At that time, 1907, 
antagonism between carriers and shippers was the rule 
rather than the exception. The program suggested a new 
spirit in dealing with them. Also the officers of the 
Bureau of Explosives, who would represent the carriers 
in the proposed co-operation, had (in their work for the 
government) been associated with many of these manu- 
facturers for years. 

After a prolonged discussion the manufacturers agreed 
to give inspectors of the Bureau free access to their 
plants and to allow samples of their products to be 
examined for safe transportation purposes by the chemi- 
cal laboratory of the Bureau. And, finally, they agreed 
to increase at once the thickness of lumber and the 
strength of their dynamite boxes, which meant a large 
annual increase in shipping costs. In accepting the 
program the manufacturers accepted their share of the 
enforcement duties, with the result that the managers 
of these plants became and have continued to be the best 
insurance for enforcement of the rules. 

In the preparation of rules co-operation was the essen- 
tial foundation for the solution of the problem, but it 
was not sufficient in itself. Enforcement of the rules 
involved too many men and too many conflicting in- 
terests. Traffic officers did not like rules that meant 
refusal of shipments, and some shippers were more than 
willing to shirk the duty of using more expensive con- 
tainers. It soon became evident that we needed rein- 
forcement of the railroad rules, but it was necessary 
that they should remain elastic and subject to change 
by the co-operative efforts of carriers and shippers, to 
meet new or changed conditions; and with the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission the carriers and 
shippers secured federal legislation, and the Commission 
approved and promulgated the rules that the Bureau 
of Explosives and the shippers had prepared. The 
co-operative partnership of carriers and shippers was 
joined now by the third and dominating partner, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Under terms of the law the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission could disregard all this co-operation between 
carriers and shippers and prescribe its rules according 
to the old arbitrary method. The Commission has never 
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failed, however, to show its desire to utilize the recom- 
mendations of shippers and carriers to assist it in meet- 
ing its own responsibility under the law. 

The plan of safely controlling the shipping and han- 
dling of dynamite and other explosives by enforcement 
of suitable regulations, with the co-operation of all in- 
terested parties, has been fully justified, as is evident 
by the record since 1907. In that year there were 66 
explosions in transportation, resulting in 101 deaths and 
62 injuries. Dynamite played an important part in these 
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explosions. Not since 1921 has there been an explosion 
involving dynamite or other high explosives on the rails 
of the carriers of the United States or Canada. 

The careful preparation of explosive packages, secure 
blocking and bracing of these packages in cars and 
careful handling by the railroads have all combined to 
accomplish the desired result, which is safety in the 
transportation of these dangerous commodities. In nor- 
mal times the railroads of the United States and Canada 
carry more than 500,000,000 pounds of explosives vearly. 


New Haven Club Cars Equipped with 
A\ir Conditioning 


A\irtrol system, with heating, humidification and distribution 
units at center of car, provides both for 
winter and summer operation 


on the New York, New Haven & Hartford between 

New York and Stamford, Conn., have recently been 
equipped with the Airtrol system of air conditioning 
using ice as the cooling medium. This system, marketed 
by the Rails Company, New York, not only provides for 
complete air conditioning, both winter and summer, with 
provisions for humidification in winter, but also em- 
bodies a method of air distribution and recirculation of 
car air which eliminates uncomfortable drafts. 

The system employed in these cars consists primarily 
of two self-contained units—one in the ceiling of the 
car, at the center, which contains a humidifier, fin-coil 
radiator, air filter and motor-driven fans having centrif- 
ugal type impellers, and a second unit underneath the 
car body containing the ice storage bins and cold-water 
circulating pump. 

The conditioning unit in the car ceiling takes both 
the fresh air entering through ducts and clerestory open- 


TT on the club cars, operating in private-car club service 





Interior of New Haven Club Car Showing Airtrol Air-Conditioning Unit 
Built Into the Ceiling 





The Ceiling Unit Contains the Fans, Humidifier and Out 


ings and recirculated air from the car interior and passes 
the mixed air through the humidifier and the filter to 
the fans which discharge the conditioned air brcuat 
“rifled” nozzles at the rate of 2,350 cu. ft. per min. 
Provision is made for 50 per cent fresh air. The nozzles 
have adjustable vanes which not only impart a swirling 
motion to the discharged air, but also control its direc- 
tion. The fans are driven by two %4-hp. motors. 

The cold-water circulating unit and ice storage bin 


beneath the car provide for the storage of 1,000 lb. of 
ice (an amount determined by the length of the run) 
and contain a circulating pump which is driven by a 


Y%-hp. motor. The cooling water is drawn from the ice 
storage bin by the pump and after being circulated 
through the cooling coils in the ceiling unit is returned 
to the storage bin and sprayed over the ice. In this in- 
stallation the heat-transfer coils in the Airtrol unit are 
piped both for cooling and heating. During the winter 
season a change-over is made by suitable valves which 
disconnect the cooling system and connect the steam- 
heating system to the heat-transfer coils. When used 
as a heating system the humidifier is placed in operation 
and the heating system supplies moisture to the fin 
humidifying surfaces through which the fresh and re- 
circulated air passes to the heat-transfer coils and circu- 
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lating fan in the same manner as for cooling in summer. 

Heating tests conducted on an Airtrol-equipped car 
as compared with a similar type car equipped with the 
conventional type radiator heating system indicated an 
appreciable economy both in the heating-up period and 
also in maintaining proper temperature within the car 
after it had been heated. 

The air conditioning equipment of these New Haven 
club cars is somewhat similar to the bulkhead units 
which were described in greater detail in an article in 
connection with the New Haven dining cars which 
appeared in the September 10, 1932, Railway Age. 


Report on Derailment 
at Anacostia River 


HI: Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
7 the report of W. P. Borland, director of the Bureau 

of Safety, on the derailment of southbound passen- 
ger train No. 147 on the Pennsylvania on the morning 
of August 24 last at the bridge over Anacostia River, 
about four miles north of Washington, as reported in 
the Railway Age of September 2, page 351. 

The bridge failed because of the weakening of a pier 
in the middle of the stream following serious scouring 
of the river bed by heavy rains; and the engineman and 
fireman were killed ; 20 persons were injured. 

The road at this point was on an embankment about 
10 ft. high and the bridge, four spans, deck plate-girder, 
was laid on a 46-deg. skew. It was built in 1904; total 
length 262 ft.; openings for the stream from 41 ft. to 
45 fit. wide. The height of the rail above mean low 
water was 18.77 ft.; and its height above the gravel 
stratum on which the center pier rested was 28.8 ft. 
This bridge is about six miles from the point where the 
river empties into the Potomac. The territory drained 
by the stream above the bridge embraces about 133 
square miles and, under normal conditions, the depth 
of the water at the bridge was three or four feet at low 
tide. The tide measures about 3 ft. The rainfall dur- 
ing the preceding 24 hours had been about 6.39 in. 

In 1928, as recorded by the United States Engineers, 
the channel of the river had been partly filled in be- 
tween the center pier and the north pier; but on the 
sixth day after this disaster the bottom of the river 
had been scoured to a depth of 15 ft. below mean low 
water, or sufficiently to undermine the center pier to 
a depth of at least 3 ft. The south pier had also been 
partly undermined. 

The stratum of gravel had been considered a suffi- 
cient foundation for the piers and no piling had been 
driven. Soundings made by United States Engineers in 
1928 indicated that there had been some scouring be- 
tween the center and south piers; but because of the 
lack of prior under-water examination it is impossible 
to say whether all of the undermining causing this dis- 
aster was done by this particular storm, or at some 
previous time. 

In conclusion the report says: “Inspections and 
soundings to discover evidence of undermining should 
be made immediately after the occurrence of flood con- 
ditions, before the waters have had a chance to fill in 
the scouring which may have been created. There have 
been previous heavy rains in this territory which might 
well have resulted in scourings, and careful inspection 
and the taking of soundings immediately following such 
flood conditions might have developed necessity for ac- 
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tion. It is recommended that such inspections 
and soundings be made in the future.” 

It appears that at the time of the derailment the depth 
of water passing under the bridge may have been as 
much as 26 or 27 ft. Five days after the derailment 
it was found that the water 500 ft. above the bridge and 
also 500 ft. below had a depth at mean low water of 
only 4 ft.; and the depth increased gradually toward the 
bridge until it was 16 ft. deep at that point. 


Report on Hargis 
Bridge Disaster 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
4 public the report of W. P. Borland, director of the 

Bureau of Safety, on the derailment of eastbound 
passenger train No. 4 of the Southern Pacific, at Hargis, 
N. M., at 4:20 a. m. on August 29, by the failure of 
a high bridge, when eight passengers and three employees 
were killed, and 46 persons were injured. This de- 
railment was briefly reported in the Railway Age of 
September 2. The train was made up of 11 cars, 
hauled by locomotive 4388, and was moving at about 
20 miles an hour. The bridge, 50 ft. or more in height 
above Blue Water Creek, had been weakened by the 
undermining of the east abutment, so that the- loco- 
motive fell through when it had nearly completed the 
crossing. The bridge consisted of a central span of 90 
ft. and two end spans of 60 ft. each. The east abutment 
rested partly on concrete piles driven into a sloping 
bank. This bank had been washed away many feet 
by a flood of about 26 ft. in depth, in a creek bed nor- 
mally dry. 

A new highway had been built in 1931 parallel to the 
railroad on the upstream side, the bridge for this high- 
way being about 150 ft. from the railroad. 

The report says that three principal elements con- 
tributed to the failure of the bridge: 1, very heavy 
rains; 2, the position of the highway bridge, which in- 
creased the velocity of the current and probably directed 
it against the railroad embankment; and, 3, the fact 
that the railroad embankment had not been protected 
against erosion. 

The bridge, built in 1914, was of substantial con- 
struction and had withstood high waters several times. 
The rains and flood on the night of August 28 were of 
unusual intensity causing a flood stage which was -per- 
haps unprecedented. Ae) 

The evidence of “engineers who testified is convincing 
that the failure of the bridge could have been guarded 
against by rip rap” or other similar protective devices. 
Had a comprehensive survey been made by competent 
engineers, after the construction of the highway bridge, 
the need would have been shown. Furthermore, rains 
earlier in the month of August had produced some 
erosign on the east bank, clearly indicating the need for 
protection. Local residents had seen this, and recognized 
the possibility of danger, but the railroad company had 
not made sufficiently frequent or thorough inspections, 
* * * and had failed in the performance of its duty 
to the traveling public. 

In conclusion, says the report, this investigation in- 
dicates the need for closer co-operation between the 
engineers of the railroad and the state highway de- 
partment; and the need that railroad engineers should 
keep currently informed in regard to changes which may 
impair safety. 











Heat Treatment Changes the Burning 
Qualities of Pulverized Coal 


Thermolizing process produces a non-flammable Fuel, free from 
tendency toward spontaneous heating, which burns 
with a short, high-temperature flame 


ing some experiments in drying and pulverizing 

coal, Charles M. Buck discovered that coal heated 
to about 400 deg. F. undergoes a transformation of phys- 
ical and chemical characteristics which materially im- 
proves its pulverizability ; greatly reduces, if not entirely 
eliminates, both its flammability and its tendency to spon- 
taneous combustion; completely removes its tendency to 
cake in storage, and causes it to burn with greater in- 
tensity when raised to ignition temperature. On the 
basis of this accidental discovery the process of heating- 
treating crushed coal before pulverizing known as Ther- 
molizing has been developed by the Thermolized Coal 
Corporation, 120 Oxford Place, Plainfield, N. J. 

The character of the physical operation involved in 
Thermolizing is essentially the same as that involved in 
drying coal prior to its pulverization. The coal is first 
crushed and then fed into a rotary oven. During its 
passage through the oven it is brought up to a tem- 
perature of about 400 to 450 deg. F. The exact value 
of this temperature varies somewhat, depending on the 
analysis of the coal. 

This heating process first evaporates the moisture in 
the coal and then raises its temperature through the 
endothermic range within which a quantity. of heat is 
absorbed by the coal without a corresponding temper- 
ature increase. During this operation a considerable 
percentage of the methane in the occluded gases is driven 
off. 

The Thermolizing oven and its operation differ from 
that of the corresponding drying oven in two respects. 
First, it is maintained at a temperature of from 750 deg. 
F. to 1,000 deg. F. in order that the coal may be heated 
through the normally time-consuming endothermic range 
up to 400 to 450 deg. F. in from 12 to 15 min. The 
other is the passage of the neutral waste gases from the 
furnace through the oven where they pick up the me- 
thane from the occluded gases and replace it with an ap- 
proximately equal volume of nitrogen. 

During the heating process the crushed coal has under- 
gone a physical change which is indicated by an ex- 
pansion in volume of approximately 10 per cent. That 
this change is molecular rather than merely mechanical 
is indicated by the fact that after pulverization the coal 
still retains this increase in volume when compared with 
pulverized raw coal of the same original analysis. The 
structure of the Thermolized crushed coal is more fri- 
able than that of the raw coal and the time required 
for pulverizing to 60-200 mesh is reduced by one third. 

The non-flammable characteristic of the Thermolized 
pulverized coal is apparently accounted for by the change 
in the analysis of the occluded gases. The table shows 
that for one sample the methane was reduced from 27.6 
per cent of occluded gases in the raw coal to 8.7 per 
cent in the Thermolized coal with an increase in nitro- 
gen corresponding approximately to the decrease in 


A S the result of overheating the dryer when conduct- 
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methane. It is believed to be the presence of methane 
in flammable quantities in the occluded gases which 
leads to the flame propagation that gives pulverized bi- 
tuminous coal its dangerous explosive properties. The 
percentage of methane wtb in the occluded gases 


Change in Analysis of Occluded Gases Effected by Thermolizing 


Raw Thermolize 
Volume gas evolved per gram (60 mesh coal), c.c.... 1.25 1.25 
oe ee ee co ee ere 0.0 0.7 
Rene I Scho. vatavg race reeds etnIN gH SST AORTA cs OS 0.8 
NR RPE i a rs cad GOA ater eushoente HIE 1.8 0.6 


SG IE II ra cere.e ors owe asian eGo. amine ea en ere 8.7 
Wear WE NN cea 1. So oese tate eon 7( 


following the Thermolizing process is well below the 
limit of one part to six parts of nitrogen by volume 
necessary for flame propagation. 


Combustion 


Because of its non-flammable quality it is possible to 
introduce the entire volume of air required for the com- 
busion of Thermolized coal into the furnace mixed with 
the fuel. Fired in this way Thermolized coal has been 
burned at a rate of 25 lb. per hr. per cu. ft. of furnace 
volume. This compares with a rate of 2 lb. per hr. per 
cu. ft. of furnace volume in the case of raw perks d 
coal in stationary boiler installations. 

The coal burns with a short, intensely hot flame free 
from smoke. Based on the proportion of the furnace 
volume actually filled with flame when coal was being 





The Rear End of the Laboratory Boiler Showing the Blower 
Metering Equipment Connected to the Firebox by 
Rectangular Conduit 
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burned at the rate of 25 lb. per hr. per cu. fit. of furnace 
volume, the rate of combustion within the combustion 
zone has been carefully calculated as being 100 Ib. per 
hr. per cu. ft. The rate of combustion of the fuel per 
unit of furnace volume, therefore, depends upon the ex- 
tent to which the combustion zone can be made to fill 
the furnace volume. 


The laboratory in which the Thermolizing process has 
been developed is equipped with a small locomotive-type 
boiler, the dimensions of which are shown in the table. 


Dimensions of the Laboratory Boiler 


EM CED Gres aan Ca aw ib ke thes a d6 aCe ORS Cae KE 36 ~—sin, 
Number and diameter of tubes..........ccccccccccceccecs 74 — 3 in. 
ee ce vulee. 6H aimévasé hacks e 6c eae eee ae anes 8 ft. 6% in, 
Firebox: 
Ramet tneide at Md FING... 6. ccc cerccveecccccscssced 6 in. 
n. , Se Se eS eee reer re rere: a ae in, 
FeGrget OE CONIEY GE CIOWN.... 2060s cevcdecscrccesioccese 3 ft. 2% in 
DE ND ao wet wet dd cd nee. ne 065 b naw vo0ed bn weee wea ee 


This is equipped with a slag pan and a combined 
blower and coal-feeding device which delivers a coal 
and air mixture, the proportions of which can be main- 
tained constant, irrespective of the rate at which the 
fuel is being fed to the firebox. This is delivered into 
the firebox through a rectangular opening 18 in. wide 
by 1% in. high under the rear of the mud ring. A 
fire-brick arch protects the lower part of the tube sheet 
and is carried back into the firebox at the top as in an 
oil-burning firebox. 


With complete control of the air-fuel mixture an 
unusually high combustion efficiency can be attained. 
The COs in the furnace gases seldom drops below 14 
per cent and has been consistently maintained between 
15 and 16 per cent, with occasional readings as high as 
17 and 18 per cent. Orsat readings indicate no CO 
and the oxygen readings indicate from 20 to 30 per 
cent excess air. Optical pyrometer observations indi- 
cate flame temperatures of around 2,900 deg. F. The 
coal is easily ignited in a cold furnace by a small wood 
hre. 


During the firing-up period before steam from the 
hoiler was available for stack draft, the open firebox 
door has been observed to permit the pulverized coal to 
be blown out into the laboratory, a condition which 
would have been dangerous with raw pulverized coal. 
The flame never reached beyond the firebox door. 


Coals of a wide range of chemical composition and 
physical characteristics have been burned in the labora- 
tory furnace. In no case has there been any tendency 
toward the accumulation of slag on the tube sheet or 
other firebox surfaces. The small pendants of ash which 
adhere to crown-bolt heads and other projections on 
the firebox sheets never grow beyond a limited maxi- 
mum size and crumble at a touch. 


Changes Effected by Thermolizing 


Exact knowledge is not yet available to account for 
all of the results produced by the Thermolizing process. 
Investigations which have been made in the study of 
the distillation processes have definitely established the 
fact that when coal is heated a quantity of heat is ab- 
sorbed without a continuing proportionate rise in tem- 
perature somewhere within a temperature range ter- 
minating at from 400 to 450 deg. F. The characteristics 
of the temperature lag depend on the rate at which 
heat is applied. S. W. Parr of the University of Illi- 
nois in discussing this phenomenon in a paper on Low 
Temperature Carburizing of Coal* said: “The resultant 
heat effect of these reactions over this range of tempera- 


_* Presented before the second Internationa! Congress on Bituminous 
Coal, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 19-24, 1928. 
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ture is endothermic and is substantially the same as the 
absorption of heat that occurs below 100 deg. C. (212 
deg. F.) in the vaporization of the free water content of 
the coal.” 

Apparently the change in the molecular structure of 
the coal indicated by its increase in volume and other 
as yet undetermined chemical changes account for the 
absorption of this latent heat. When raw coal is 
burned this same process of heat absorption must take 
place within the furnace. The fact that this time-con- 
suming process is completed before Thermolized fuel 
is introduced into the furnace apparently accounts for 
the rapid ignition and intense combustion. Since what- 
ever reactions may be caused by heat up to 400 to 450 
deg. F. have taken place within the Thermolizing oven, 
the coal is afterwards apparently entirely stable at any 
temperatures below this point—a condition which may 
account for the apparent absence of any tendency toward 
spontaneous combustion. 


Thermolized Coal as a Locomotive Fuel 


Because of its short flame which, in the locomotive 
type firebox installed in the laboratory, has apparently 
prevented the accumulation of honeycomb on the tube 
sheet. Thermolized coal promises to overcome one of 
the greatest inherent difficulties of burning pulverized 
fuel in a locomotive firebox. The amount of Thermo- 
lized coal which can be burned per cubic foot of loco- 
motive firebox volume apparently depends upon the 
maximum percentage of firebox volume which can be 
utilized in active combustion, without causing moulten 
ash to impinge on the tube sheet and within which the 
firebox temperatures will not exceed the melting tem- 
perature of the refractory arch. 

In the laboratory installation fuel is delivered to the 
firebox over only 60 per cent of its width. It is probable 
that this could be considerably increased, thus increasing 
the combustion rate per unit of volume without bringing 
the flame appreciably closer to the tube sheet than is 
at present the case, when it seldom extends beyond the 
tip of the arch. The non-flammable quality of the fuel 
and its freedom from spontaneous heating and caking 
in storage considerably simplify the problems of prep- 
aration, storage and distribution as compared with those 
which have been encountered with raw pulverized coal 
for locomotive service. 

Studies of the cost of the Thermolizing process indi- 
cate that the Thermolized pulverized fuel can be pre- 
pared for an amount no greater than that required for 
the ‘complete preparation of raw pulverized coal. More 
heat is required for Thermolizing than for the custom- 
ary drying process, but this is at least offset by the ef- 
fect of the greater friability of the Thermolized crushed 
coal, which reduces the time and cost of the pulverizing 
process by as much as one third. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN, beginning on December 1, 
placed on sale in its Chicago suburban service a round-trip shop- 
pers’ ticket which entitles the passenger to use a bus or street 
car from and to its Chicago terminal without the payment of 
fare on the street vehicles. Coupons for buses or street cars will 
be given with all shoppers’ tickets where the round-trip rate is 
45 cents or more and when they are sold for use after 8 a.m. 
This arrangement is the result of the success of a similar plan 
tried in July, August and September, when the shoppers’ ticket 
was accompanied by a coupon which entitled the passenger to a 
free ride on a bus or street car between the terminal and A 
Century of Progress exposition. During these months the 
shoppers’ tickets found constantly increasing favor. 
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New Car an Aijid in 
Soliciting Group Travel 


RESTAURANT-SLEEPING-OBSERVATION 
A car, which is of particular value in soliciting party 

movements because of its private car features, 
has recently been placed in service on several railroads 
by the Pullman Company. The newest of these cars, 
those operating over the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy between Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and St. Louis, Mo., and on the former 
road between Minneapolis and Dallas, Tex, contain eight 
open sections, a kitchen, a dining section and an observa- 
tion-lounge. The cars are especially attractive to private 
parties touring the country or traveling to conventions, 
etc., for when the car is parked at destination, the party 
can have complete hotel facilities at all times. The pos- 
sibilities of the cars in connection with group travel are 
even greater in view of the proposal now under consid- 
eration by the railroads to reduce the minimum trans- 
portation requirement from 20 fares to 15 fares. Since 
the dining room of the car has a capacity for 14 persons 
at one sitting and can handle as many as 100 persons 
at a meal, the car can also be used to provide dining and 
lounge facilities for large private parties occupying sev- 
eral cars. 

Besides being valuable in encouraging private party 
movements, the cars afford economy on lines whose 
traffic cannot support a dining car or an observation 
car. At the present time, 38 restaurant-sleeping cars 
containing either open sections, compartments or rooms, 
in addition to several which have combined seat space 
and restaurant facilities, are in operation on nine rail- 
roads under an arrangement whereby the Pullman Com- 
pany operates the restaurant and sleeping facilities. 
The points between which and the railroads on which 
these restaurant sleeping cars are operated are as follows: 


No. of 
Points Operated Railroad Cars 
Minneapolis and St. Louis..... Chicago, Rock Island & 
PEED ehenev etneweesnes 2 
Minneapolis and Dallas...... -Chicago, Rock Island & 
PER inte ear resonate 4 
Minneapolis and Kansas City, 

DUONG, 5. cicsy sei acsoate abate ee arate ate Chicago Great Western.... 4 
Chicago and Rochester, Minn..Chicago Great Western.... 2 
Cotes et TE, FE. FEO coe ce ceccceswssesess 2 
Chicago and Jersey City....... BE dss cxwenyck te wanueiones 3 
Jersey City and Cleveland..... EE-ccversenecnataneuenwe 2 
Jersey City and Youngstown..Erie ............0eseese 2 
Mexico City, D. F., and Guada- National Railways of Mex- 

WARE EONS. abinicise scene aides BR as acetic tee ore ian e oer 2 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Southern Pacific .......... ys 
New Orleans and Houston....Southern Pacific .......... 2 
Minneapolis and St. Louis..... Wabash and Minneapolis & 

SG; SENGY aidniciceitie eroeors 2 
Nogales, Son., and Guadalajara.Southern Pacific of Mexico 4 
Chicago and St. Louis........ Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 2 
Chicago and Cincinnati........ Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 

cago & St. LOws:...s050 2 


The seven cars which have been assigned to the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific are eight-section restaurant- 
observation-lounge cars. They are 78 ft. 3% in. long 
between the body end sills and are designed for both 
rear and mid-train operation. An outstanding feature 
of the cars is the fact that they are so equipped that 
either ice or mechanical air cooling can be added at any 
time if desired. The heating of the car is thermo- 
statically controlled, warm air being blown into the car 
through an overhead duct system. Proper ventilation is 
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The Observation Lounge 


insured at all times, the system including, besides the 
warm air blower, exhaust ventilators that function when 
the car is in mction, an exhaust fan for use when the 
car is standing and a Mudge blower and exhaust fan 
in the kitchen to expel odors before they enter other 
parts of the car. 

At one end of the car is a women’s lavatory, covered 
with rubber floor tiling and containing a dresser shelf, 
chair and mirror, a dental lavatory, a water cooler, two 
wash stands and an adjoining salon containing the hop- 
per. Next to this lavatory are the eight standard sec- 
tions with permanent head boards. At the other end 
of the space occupied by the sections is the men’s lay- 
atory. It also is floored with rubber tiling and contains 
a large leather upholstered seat, a water cooler, a dental 
lavatory, three wash stands and an adjoining salon in 
which the hopper is located. Adjacent to the men’s 
lavatory is the kitchen and linen and silver locker. 

Next to the kitchen is the dining-lounge. It con- 





The Dining Facilities Seat 14 Persons 
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tains two stationary and two removable tables, which 
have a total capacity for 14 persons. One removable 
table is part of a booth. On both sides of the table are 
permanent bench-type seats, the rear of which extend 
to the flcor to suggest an enclosure. These upholstered 
benches are divided and the two seats in each can be 
raised to provide ample room for persons entering the 
booth. When not used for meals the booth is used for 
card playing, etc. The other removable table is nor- 
mally an end table but is so designed that it can be ex- 
tended into a dining table for two persons. The chairs 
for the two stationary tables are the dining car type 
with upholstered seats and backs while those with the 
end table are overstuffed arm chairs. 

At the rear or enclosed observation end of the car 
is 7 ft. 8% in. of space, which includes a heavily up- 
holstered settee with an arm rest dividing it into two 
parts, four upholstered arm chairs and two console tables 
on which are decorative lamps. The dining-lounge is 
illuminated by 16 shaded wall lamps and 4 table lamps 
and by a cluster of lamps on the ceiling. 


Out-of-Pocket Cost 
As a Factor in Rate-Making 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has made pub- 
7 lic a paper on “Out-of-Pocket Cost As a Factor in 
Determining Freight Rates,” by M. O. Lorenz and 
B. T. Elmore of its Bureau of Statistics, as having been 
compiled by the bureau but not considered or adopted 
by the commission. It includes chapters on the theory 
of out-of-pocket cost of railroad service, a review of 
references to out-of-pocket cost in the opinions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a discussion of sta- 
tistical problems involved in computing out-of-pocket 
costs, and appendices on relation of expenses to volume 
of traffic and out-of-pocket cost tables for box car traf- 
fic in carloads. The preliminary statement on the theory 
of out-of-pocket cost follows: 


The term “out-of-pocket cost” obviously suggests that cer- 
tain costs of providing railroad services are directly or imme- 
diately connected with a particular service while other costs are 
only indirectly related to it. The implication is that if a rate 
covers something more than the out-of-pocket cost attributable to 
some particular service, the railway company is not losing any- 
thing on that service, it being assumed that the other than out- 
of-pocket expenses will go on even if the service in question is 
entirely omitted. Out-of-pocket expenses are sometimes thought 
of as the added expense caused by added traffic. 

But as soon as one attempts to enumerate the kinds of ex- 
pense included in the out-of-pocket group, the indefiniteness of 
the concept becomes apparent. In the first place, what is a par- 
ticular service? Do we mean the transportation of one partic- 
ular carload of coal, all the coal in one trainload of coal, or all 
the coal carried by one railway in a year? The wages of the 
crew of a particular train might be unaffected by adding one more 
car of coal to the train, in which case train wages would not 
be out-of-pocket for the added car of coal. But if an entire 
train of coal were added to the traffic the wages of the crew 
would clearly be in the out-of-pocket group. If we have in 
mind all of the coal carried in a year, the wear and tear on 
the track would be an appreciable out-of-pocket cost. 

To put the preceding thought in another way, the concept 
may he said to be indefinite because some expenses, while ap- 
parently not immediately connected with a given amount of 
added traffic, are, nevertheless, over a period of time proportion- 
ate to the volume of traffic. Thus, the repairs of a locomotive 
immediately caused by a given train run might be of a minor 
character, but after 100,000 miles had been run there would 
inevitably be heavy repairs, and hence one would say that such 
repairs should be included in the out-of-pocket group in a broad 
view of the matter. 
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In a still broader view, one might include part of the inter- 
est on investment among out-of-pocket items, because the 
amount of equipment needed is largely dependent on the volume 
of movement, as are also certain maintenance of way expenses 
designed to adapt the track facilities to increased traffic. This 
consideration loses much of its force at a time of deep traffic 
depression. The road and equipment which was adequate for 
the traffic of 1929 is more than adequate for the traffic likely 
to develop in the near future, and hence, for the present addi- 
tional capital investment is to be omitted from out-of-pocket 
cost except to the extent that it represents maintenance of the 
existing plant or is a means to added efficiency. 

The circumstances under which it may be advisable in par- 
ticular cases to seck traffic rates but little above the out-of- 
pocket cost is a matter of business judgment concerning whicii 
no opinion is expressed here. If all traffic were taken on that 
basis, the result would be bankruptcy. To take part of it on 
that basis may be theoretically sound under certain conditions 
if it can be obtained only upon such a concession. But if low 
rates but little above the out-of-pocket cost stimulate requests 
for reductions on other traffic, the gain may be illusory. At 
the present time, when truck competition and also water compe- 
tition are setting new standards for freight rates, out-of-pocket 
cost may serve as a guide to a leading factor in the determina- 
tion of the rock bottom rates which the rail carriers can make, 
it being understood, however, that it offers no standard for fair 
rates on the bulk of the traffic. As shown in Chapter II, out- 
of-pocket cost is not the sole criterion even for minimum rates. 
If there should be a common control of rail, water, and truck 
freight rates, the out-of-pocket basis might be largely discarded, 
except for fostering a new industry, and there might be substi- 
tuted a complete cost of service basis tempered by considerations 
of what the traffic will bear, that is, some systematic basis in 
which cost and value of service are both given consideration. 


Eastman Issues 
Passenger Ballot 


t 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


O travelers want faster rail transportation with 
D trains, for example, that travel at speeds of 90 

miles an hour? Do they want transportation so 
co-ordinated that one ticket will cover all agencies, 
providing a “door to door” service? Do they want changes 
in present rail equipment? How do they rate the ad- 
vantages of the various forms of passenger transporta- 
tion? If rail fares and service were adjusted in better 
accord with the needs of travelers, to what extent would 
travel for business and pleasure be increased? 

Answers to these questions and many others relating 
to the transportation wants of American travelers are 
solight by a “Passenger Ballot” which is being. dis- 
tributed by the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation 
to 200,000 representative travelers in all parts of the 
United States. 

The “ballot” is a 24-page pamphlet and each page calls 
for a “vote” on some phase of transportation service 
that is of immediate interest to travelers. It is stated 
that this can be voted in 17 minutes by the use of check 
marks and figures. 

The purpose of the “ballot” is to discover “ways by 
which passenger service agencies (railway, highway, air- 
way and waterway) can be co-ordinated, improved and 
made more usable’, as the Co-ordinator explains in his 
letter addressed to “travelers”. 

Because of the limitations of cost and time it has been 
necessary to restrict distribution to selected groups oi 
travelers. For that reason attention has been given to 
the appearance of the “ballot” using established prin- 
ciples that have been developed by commercial concerns, 
in the belief that by making it attractive the interest 0! 
those who receive it will be sufficiently aroused to assure 
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enough returns to provide genuinely representative 
opinions. It is published in compact pamphlet form, and 
has been illustrated, at trifling increase in expense, with 
pen-and-ink sketches. 

Two other passenger survey forms were also released 
by the Co-ordinator’s office on November 28. One of 
these is addressed to newspaper and magazine publishers, 
heads of leading advertising agencies, and managers of 
travel bureaus. Accompanying letters request that these 
be given for reply to editorial writers, advertising de- 
partment heads, and others who specialize i in some phase 
of passenger transportation, This inquiry seeks the 
benefit of the opinions of men who have the advantage 
of contacts with both the public and the transportation 
agencies. 

Sales managers of businesses maintaining staffs of com- 
mercial travelers will receive the other inquiry. It pro- 
vides those who travel regularly with an opportunity to 
offer detailed suggestions for the improvement of pas- 
senger services. 

In the light of the replies to those three inquiry forms, 
the Co-ordinator’s Section of Transportation Service 
will analyze new kinds of equipment and the ability of 
the transportation agencies to provide passenger service 
adjusted to the standards desired by those who travel. 

Some of the questions asked in the questionnaires are: 

In your opinion what basic fare per mile would produce the 
greatest carrier revenue? 

Are Pullman accommodations so priced as to promote maxi- 
mum volume of patronage? 

_To what extent do Pullman surcharges result in limitation 
or user 

Please indicate under what conditions and to what extent the 
following special rates are desirable: 

(1) Excursions. 

(2) Quantity discounts: for families, lodges, conventions, 
tour groups, etc., who travel as a party. 

(3) Discounts for individuals who travel extensively such as 
traveling salesmen and other constant travelers. 

In what respects are sales, advertising and promotional efforts 
of bus lines, air lines, and automobile manufacturers superior to 
those of the railroads? 

Do the representatives of any of these services carry sales 


portfolios? Does this improve their presentation? What is the 
value of the visual exhibits submitted by railroad solicitors ? 


How could railroad sales, advertising and publicity efforts be 
co-ordinated better ? 


Based on your personal experience, what benefits can you 
see in the maintenance of off-line passenger agencies by rail- 
roads? 


Have the passenger transportation or communication prob- 
lems of your organization been analyzed by marketing specialists 
representing (a) motor manufacturers; (b) bus companies ; (c) 
air lines; (d) railroads; (e) telephone or telegraph companies? 


How extensive a marketing research staff is maintained by 
your organization? 


In your opinion would railways’ sales, advertising, promo- 
tional activities and service be improved through the maintaining 
of a specialized marketing division? 


_Give your evaluation of the passenger transportation agencies 
listed below indicating for each its proper sphere of service, and 
the ways in which each can be co-ordinated with rail service so 
as to promote the best interests of the public: (a) Private auto- 
mobiles. (b) Busses. (c) Airplanes. 


Give any other suggestions for the improv ement of train serv- 
ice or which would increase travel by train. 


What do you believe to be the chief sources of waste or the 
principal causes of any inefficiency in the passenger departments 
of the railroads? How can these situations be remedied? Please 
state fully what you think the railroads themselves ought to do, 


if - thing, to correct present conditions in the field of passenger 
tra 


Are there any equipment ideas; operating methods; service 
features; sales, advertising, or promotional methods ‘used by 


English or Continental railroads that you think should be 
adopted by American railroads? 


In what way could railroad commutation services be improved? 
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Odds and Ends. ee 


A Tip for Rail Salesmen 


The publicity department of the Canadian National has been 
doing some figuring and has issued an announcement which 
may possibly broaden the market for steel rail. It is pointed out 
that the Canadian National has 23,700 miles of track. If t! 
were an even winter temperature of zero F. throughout the ter- 
ritory served by the company, it is calculated that 14 additional 
miles of rail would be needed to make up for the contracti 
the laid rail at that temperature. 


there 
of 


A 300-Mile Slice 
A golf ball that O. P. Seeman, agent of the Canadian National 
at Port Colborne, Ont., had sliced when driving from the ninth 
tee of the Port Colborne Country Club course, traveled 300 
miles and then came back to him. Mr. Seeman’s tee shot not 
only went out of bounds but also disappeared into an open box 
car of a moving train. A few days later he received a package 
from Walkerville, Ont., which contained the lost ball. The 
agent of the Canadian National at Walkerville had found the 
ball in the car and, recognizing the name of his fellow 


i aoe 
it, had mailed it back to him. 


Coal for Little America 


The Norfolk & Western is justifiably proud of fact 
that mines along its line were the source of the coal—3,500 
tons of it—which will be used to warm the members of Ad- 
miral Byrd’s second expedition to the South Pole. An in 
the current issue of the Norfolk & Western magazine reads, 
Probably never before has any railroad’s coal pier dumped that 
much coal for an arctic or antarctic region, and certainly no 
other railroad in this country has loaded a consignment of 
coal for Little America, South Pole. It is believed, too, that 
this shipment will set a record for the distance that ‘Fuel 
Satisfaction’ has traveled from our coal fields—approximately 
10,000 miles.” 

A Fiddle for a Farm 

A kingdom has been offered for a horse, but it remained for 
a North Carolina farmer to offer a violin in payment for some 
western land. According to John W. Haw, director of the 


agricultural development department of the Northern Pacific, 
he recently received a letter from a farmer living at King’s 
Mountain, N. C., who, as a prospective settler on western land, 
advised that he was eager to obtain a farm but could offer in 
payment only a Stainer violin. Inquiry disclosed the fact that 
such a violin, if genuine, would have a market value in normal 
times of as high as $1,400, but the Northern Pacific had to 
advise the owner that the instrument would have to be turned 
into cash before he could use it as a down payment on one of 
the excellent farms available. 


Clock-Work Co-ordination for Clock Works 


Thanks to co-ordinated transportation by airplane, steamship 
and train, a shipment of clock parts was recently transported 
from Stuttgart, Germany, to Mexico City, via the Port of 
New York, a distance of 7,270 miles, within eight days. The 
shipment left Stuttgart by plane at 7:30 a.m. on a Monday 
and reached Bremen just before the sailing of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd steamship “Europa,” at noon that day. At 9 a.m. 


on the following Area while the liner was 735 sa s east 
of New York, the ship-to-shore plane, with the clock parts on 
board, was catapulted from the deck and hurried on its way to 
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the “Europa’s” South Brooklyn pier, where it landed at 6:50 
p.m. Prompt transfer by a Railway Express Agency truck put 
the shipment on board an airplane of the United Air Lines 


which departed from Newark airport at 1:30 a. m. on Sunday, 
and Dallas, Tex., was reached at 4:30 p.m. the same day. A 
Missouri Pacific train continued the movement to Laredo, on 


the Mexican border, from which point the National Railways 
of Mexico took over the job of transportation, effecting the 
delivery of the shipment at Mexico City at 10:20 p.m. on 
Tuesday. 
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U.S. Commerce Chamber's 


Transportation Policies 


Statement of its transportation and 
communications committee 
is published 


Recognizing the importance of transpor- 
tation legislation expected to be considered 
in the coming session of Congress, the 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S., have authorized publication of 
a statement on “National Transportation 
Policies,” submitted by the transportation 
and communications department committee, 
of which Fred W. Sargent, president of 
the Chicago & Northwestern, is chairman, 
which assembles in a single presentation 
the declarations made by the Chamber’s 
membership in recent years on the prob- 
lems of transportation. The statement 
presents a comprehensive program for 
dealing with the questions of regulation 
of the various forms of domestic trans- 
portation. 

“The objective of the national policies 
affecting domestic transportation should be 
to provide a progressively improved trans- 
portation system which will best meet the 
requirements of producers, distributors, 
consumers and the traveling public in the 
different sections of the country at the 
lowest cost consistent with effective serv- 
ice,” says the statement. “The various 
agencies of transportation should be af- 
forded opportunity to contribute to these 
ends according to their peculiar character- 
istics and capacities. The membership of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States have consistently followed these 
principles as the basis for the recommen- 
dations which they have from time to 
time put forward since the early days of 
the organization. 

“In recent years the importance has been 
insistently urged of proper studies of cur- 
rent transportation problems and deter- 
mination of the judgment of the business 
organizations of the country on the prin- 
cipal points involved. This led to the 
chamber’s two latest referenda, the first 
dealing chiefly with railroad transportation 
and the second with competing forms of 
transportation. Other transportation ques- 
tions have also been the subject of chamber 
declarations at the annual meetings of the 
past two years. 

“The purpose of the present statement 
is to summarize the positions thus recently 
taken by the membership of the chamber 
and point out those most timely to urge 
in connection with reconsideration of reg- 
ulation and legislation now so obviously 
required in the interest of the whole public. 
“From the chamber’s declarations in re- 


cent years the consensus of business judg- 
ment stands out clearly that the railroads 
are the backbone of the country’s trans- 
portation system, with which other forms 
of transportation should be properly re- 
lated; that, on the one hand, the regula- 
tion of railroads is unjustifiably restrictive 
and rigid, and, that, on the other hand, 
the existing regulation of water and motor 
transportation is inadequate, with a view 
both to fair conditions of competition be- 
tween the different transportation agencies 
and to sound conditions within each of the 
industries. Even with the curtailment 
and relaxation of regulation recommended 
by the chamber with reference to the rail- 
roads, the judgment is clear that the added 
regulation recommended with reference to 
water and highway transportation will still 
be necessary.” 


Labor Leaders Discuss Legislation 
With Eastman 


A. F. Whitney, chairman of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, and 
other members of its executive committee, 
conferred with Joseph B. Eastman, fed- 
eral co-ordinator of transportation, on 
November 27, on the program of railroad 
labor legislation they would like to have 
considered in connection with his forth- 
coming recommendations. 


Wage Statistics For September 


The total compensation of the 1,030,215 
employees in the service of Class I rail- 
ways in September was $123,866,950, ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s monthly statistics. This is 
greater than the corresponding figure for 
any month in the past year except that 
for August, which was $126,967,310. The 
number of employees as of the middle 
of the month was 1,030,215 and 1,143,462 
were reported as having received some 
pay during the month either for full time 
or part time. This is 14,461 larger than 
the corresponding total for August. 


Pipe Line Investigation Proposed 


Secretary of the Interior H. L. Ickes, 
who is also oil administrator, has an- 
nounced that the petroleum administrative 
board is making an investigation of pipe 
operations with a view to action under 
Section 9(a) of the national industrial 
recovery act under which the President is 
authorized to initiate before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission proceedings neces- 
sary to prescribe regulations to control the 
operations of oil pipe lines and to fix 
reasonable, compensatory rates for the 
transportation of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts. 
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I. C. C. Refuses to Suspend 
L. C. L. Store-Door Tariffs 


C. & O,, Pere Marquette and Nickel 
Plate get permission to file tariff 
on one-day’s notice 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
conference on November 27, voted not to 
suspend tariffs filed by the Pennsylvania, 
Grand Trunk, and Erie providing for pick- 
up and delivery service in connection with 
the transportation of freight articles in 
less than carload lots, effective December 
1. “As this is clearly an experiment,” the 
commission said in a press notice, it ex- 
pects that records of operation under these 
tariffs will be kept currently and in such 
a way as will show clearly the results in 
order that the information can be furnished 
to the commission promptly if required. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, and the Pere Mar- 
quette on the following day applied for 
and obtained permission to file similar 
tariffs, to become effective on one day’s 
notice, and other lines were expected to 
take similar action. 

Walter S. Franklin, traffic vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania, referring to the ac- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the store-door collection and 
delivery case, said: 

“Our management is deeply gratified at 
the course which the Commission has 
taken, though we anticipated that result 
from the start. We are now free to go 
ahead and give this carefully thought out 
experiment a practical trial. In our opin- 
ion it will be successful, as we believe it 
meets the modern needs of industry by 
providing through door-to-door service 
for less than carload freight, all. under 
complete railroad responsibility. 

“Another advantage which should not 
be overlooked by the general public is 
that it will tend to reduce congestion on 
the highways by confining trucking to ter- 
minal regions and making the inter-city 
highway truck haul unnecessary, in the 
case of a large volume of freight. 

“We have practically completed our ar- 
rangements for the performance of the 
service through contracts with a large 
number of local truckers throughout terri- 
tory of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Every- 
thing will be ready when the plan becomes 
effective December 1,” 

The American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., has distributed a pamphlet by Ted 
V. Rodgers, its president, attacking the 
plan. Some of the objections stated are 
as follows: 

“There can be no question of the de- 

(Continued on page 803) 
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Fletcher Gives Some Bus 


Facts to General Johnson 


_A.R.E. general counsel challenges 
statement on “‘tax’’ burdens 
of highway carriers 


R. V. Fletcher, vice-chairman and gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of Railway 
Executives, has addressed a letter to Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson, administrator of 
the N. R.. A., calling attention to the 
“wholly erroneous impression” created by 
statements made, or signed, by General 
Johnson in transmitting to the President 
the code for the bus industry. The state- 
ment said that the motor bus industry had 
“suffered not only from the depression 
but also from its disadvantageous competi- 
tive position with other passenger car- 
riers” and that the taxes of “its principal 
competitor, the railroad,” had increased 
but 25 per cent since 1919 as contrasted 
with a 500 per cent increase in the case 
of the motor bus industry. 

“I submit, most respectfully,’ Judge 
Fletcher said, “that this statement does 
not portray the situation correctly. The 
railroads believe that the disadvantages 
have been and are on the side of the rail- 
roads in the competitive relationships be- 
tween them and motor bus _ operations. 
In the interstate operations of the motor 
bus industry there has never been and is 
not at this time any form of regulation. 
As you are fully aware, the railroads, on 
the contrary, are strictly regulated in all 
of their important aspects of operation. 

“Moreover, in dealing with the question 
of what you call taxes, a distinction must 
be made between general or property taxes 
for the -support of the government and 
special taxes paid by motor bus vehicles 
as their contribution toward the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the roadbed which 
they use. 

“In 1919 there were only four states 
which levied any gasoline tax at all, 
namely, Oregon, Colorado and North 
Dakota with a one-cent gasoline tax, and 
New Mexico with a two-cent tax. These 
states were at that time and still are states 
of relatively light motor bus operations. 
It is also true that at that time the license 
fees levied against all motor vehicles, in- 
cluding buses, were of a nominal char- 
acter and were not intended to be revenue 
producing. It becomes obvious, therefore, 
that the year 1919, taken as a basis of 
comparison, represents a period when 
motor buses were rece:ving a practically 
free highway over which to operate. In 
1932, however, every state in the Union 
was applying a gasoline tax and was col- 
lecting a license fee for the purpose of 
revenue and for the purpose of imposing 
upon the motor bus a contribution in some 
manner commensurate with the cost of the 
highway which it used. 

“Is it not, therefore, obvious that a 
comparison of this kind is wholly unfair? 
There is set forth in the attached table 
figures which show for the year 1933 that 
the general taxes on motor buses, which 
correspond. with the railroad taxes used by 
you in the above quoted statement, rep- 
resented only 0.79: per cent of total op- 
erating revenues on all kinds of opera- 
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tion; only 0.62 per cent on interstate op- 
eration; 0.66 per cent on intrastate opera- 
tion. On a comparable basis, the Class I 
railways of the United States paid 88 
per cent of their gross revenues in 1932 
for general taxes, 

“A correct comparison on the basis 
which you use requires that the cost to 
the rail. carriers of the annual carrying 
charge on investment in right of way, 
maintenance of the right of way, and ex- 
penditures for crossing protection should 
be included with their general taxes. On 
this basis, as demonstrated by the attached 
table, the motor bus industry paid in gen- 
eral, special and gasoline taxes in 1931, 
on all operations, 6.90 per cent of their 
gross revenues, while railroads, on a com- 
parable basis, paid 29.8 per cent of their 
gross revenues in 1931 and 34.5 per cent 
of their gross revenues in 1932. This 
makes an entirely different picture from 
the one presented in your letter of trans- 
mittal.” 


Southern’s Winter Services 
to Florida 


Because of .the general improvement in 
conditions, the Southern anticipates for 
the 1933-34 season a substantial increase 
in Florida travel. It has now completed 
plans to install for the twenty-first con- 
secutive year its Winter services operated 
in conjunction with the New York Central. 
As in previous years, the “Royal Palm” 
will have through sleeping cars from Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Mich., and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to Jacksonville, Fla.; from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to St. Petersburg, Fla.; and also an 
Atlantic-Brunswick car to accommodate 
passengers for Winter resorts around these 
Georgia points. The “Ponce de Leon,” 
another daily Florida train, will carry 
through sleeping cars from Chicago, 
Detroit and Cleveland to Jacksonville, 
Miami and St. Petersburg and from Cin- 
cinnati to Jacksonville. 


Long Island Increases Train Service 


The Long Island, on December 3, will 
add 71 trains to its passenger service, all 
of them within the electrified territory, and 
most of them between New York and 
Jamaica, 11 mi. Between Jamaica and the 
western termini, Pennsylvania Station, 
Manhattan, and Flatbush Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, trains will be run at about 15-min. 
intervals, all day and until midnight, and 
at 30-min. intervals from midnight to 6 
a.m. In the rush hours, the intervals are, 
and will continue to be, considerably less 
than 15 min. This change will put in 
service, in the mid-day hours, 23 additional 
trains between New York and Jamaica, 
and 23 between Brooklyn and Jamaica. 

The experimental low fares, which have 
been in effect since last May, will be con- 
tinued into 1934. These fares have not yet 
brought enough business to overcome the 
losses which have been sustained, but there 
has been a substantial increase, and it is 
believed that the additional trains will 
accelerate the improvement. The low- 
price round-trip tickets have .been- used 
extensively, by regular travelers including 
part-time workers, so that the actual num- 
ber of commuters, so-called, in July, was 
only 4 per cent less than the total in that 
month last year. 
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Power Reverse Gear Order 
Annulled in Federal Cour 


|. C. C. is overruled in opinion handed 
down at Cleveland on 
November 24 


The order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission requiring the railways to in- 
stall power reverse gears on locomotives 
was annulled by three federal judges at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on November 24. In the 
opinion, the judges held that the commis- 
sion, in ordering the installation of the 
apparatus on the ground that there were 
more accidents with hand gear locomotives 
than with power gear locomotives, had 
ruled quantitatively rather than qualita- 
tively. 

The commission’s order, based on a find- 
ing that the safety of employees and 
travelers on railroads requires it, holds 
that all steam locomotives built on or after 
April 1, 1933, must be equipped with a 
suitable type of power-operated reverse 
gear. The order followed an investigation 
made on a complaint filed by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. It directed that all steam loco- 
motives used in road service prior to April 
1, 1933, which weigh on driving wheels 
150,000 1b. or more, and all used in switch- 
ing service which weigh on driving wheels 
130,000 Ib. or more, be equipped with 
power-operated reverse gears the first time 
they are given repairs of Class 3, or 
heavier, and that all such locomotives shall 
be so equipped before January 1, 1937. 
While the order was originally made effec- 
tive April 1, the effective date was later 
changed to July 1, 1933. In June the 
American Railway Association and the 
American Short Line Railroad Association 
filed a petition asking the Interstate Com- 
merce. Commission to postpone the effec- 
tive date of this order, pending a decision 
on their request that the federal district 
court of the Northern District of Ohio set 
aside the commission’s order. 


Economy at Crossings 
On a section of the West Shore (New 


York Central) between Rotterdam Junc- 


tion and Utica, N. Y., about 66 miles, on 
which there are now no regular passenger 
trains, the line has been relieved also of 
through freight trains, which are to be run 
over the New York Central main line; and 
the remaining West Shore trains, local 
freights, will be stopped and flagged over 
highway crossings, thus permitting the dis- 
continuance of watchman service at a num- 
ber of crossings. 


New York State Crossing Program 


The list of grade crossings to be con- 
sidered by the Public Service Commission 
of New York for elimination during 1934 
includes 11 new projects and 70 which 
have been carried over from this year; a 
total of 81 projects, the estimated cost of 
which will be $64,066,500. Many of the 
projects include more than one crossing. 
These proposals deal with crossings in 25 
count‘es, none of which are within New 


York City. 
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Applications Are Filed 
for P. W. A. Rail Loans 


C. GN. W. and C. & E. |. have asked 
1.C.C. for permission to 
arrange for purchases 


Definite progress in the negotiations be- 
tween the railroads and the Public Works 
Administration for loans for the purchase 
of rails and fastenings, under the $51,000,- 
000 allotment for this purpose approved 
by the Special Board of Public Works on 
November 2, was indicated when the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on Novem- 
ber 28 made public applications filed by 
the Chicago & North Western and the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois for authority 
to purchase rails and the necessary ac- 
cessories, to make application to the Public 
Works Administrator for loans, and for 
authority to issue to the Administrator 
evidences of the indebtedness. 

Negotiations also are still in progress 
on the contract with the Pennsylvania for 
the $84,000,000 loan and with other rail- 
roads as to the possibility of loans for 
new equipment or for repair work. 

The North Western application, for a 
loan of $3,500,000 for the purchase of 
65,000 tons of rails and about 18,000 tons of 
fastenings, tie plates, and accessories, 
stated that the Public Works Admin- 
istrator had tendered a loan on unsecured 
promissory notes for ten years at 4 per 
cent, interest for the first year to be re- 
mitted. The application filed by Charles 
M. Thomson, trustee for the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, stated that the P. W. A. 
had offered a loan of $251,300 for 4,000 
tons of rails and the necessary fastenings, 
and asked authority to issue “such evi- 
dences of indebtedness as the Public 
Works Administrator may require and/or 
the certificates of indebtedness of the 
trustee.” The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific had previously applied for 
$1,818,750 for 50,000 tons of rails, on its 
unsecured promissory notes. 

The North Western application was 
filed pursuant to the authority of reso- 
lutions adopted by its board of directors 
on September 13 stating that “the National 
Administration is desirous of having the 
railroads make loans in aid of its recovery 
program,” and that the company desired 
to co-operate, and authorizing the presi- 
dent to negotiate loans on the best terms 
possible from the Public Works Admin- 
istration or the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for not to exceed $6,000,000 
for rails and fastenings and $1,000,000 to 
complete track elevation work at Kenosha, 
Wis. 

The cost of the rails is placed at $2,- 
403,375, at the base price of $36,375 a ton, 
and that of the fastenings at $1,058,538.50. 
It is proposed to lay the new rail between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, Ia., between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Wis., and between 
Chicago and Elroy, Wis., replacing rail- 
laid in 1916 and 1917. 

The C. & E. I. application is for 1,000 
tons of 110-pound rail and 3,000 tons of 
112-pound rail, to be used to replace 90- 
pound rail. It is stated that application 
has been made to the steel companies for 
prices for the fastenings. 
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The Public Works Administration has is- 
sued a nine-page circular stating the infor- 
mation required with application for loans 
to railroads. Authorization must be ob- 
taned from Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission prior to the granting of any loan 
but not prior to the making of application. 
The maturity of obligations may not ex- 
ceed 30 years or the estimated life of any 
project or equipment involved whichever 
is less. Complete information is required 
as to the purpose of a loan, including a 
description of the proposed work and de- 
tailed statement as to all contracts in re- 
lation to the work; complete information 
is also required as to borrowing, company’s 
financial and credit status. 


Club Meetings 


The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will devote its regular monthly meet- 
ing, scheduled to be held Monday evening, 
December 11, at the Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, to a consideration of interchange 
rules governing the shipment of explosives. 
E. J. League, inspector, Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, will present the paper of the 
evening, entitled “Handling Explosives 
and other Dangerous Articles.” 

The Western Railway Club will hold 
its Golden Anniversary Ladies’ Night on 
Saturday evening, December 9, at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Following an 
informal dinner at 6:30 o'clock, the guest 
speaker, Dr. Edward C. Elliott, president 
of Purdue university, will be introduced 
by L. A. Downs, president of the Illinois 
Central. At the conclusion of Mr. Elliott’s 
address, a program of entertainment will 
be presented for the benefit of members 
of the club and their guests. 


Urges Business Men to Support 
Railroads 


Because “Middletown’s prosperity is in- 
separably linked with the prosperity of its 
railroads, anything which affects them ad- 
versely, affects us all adversely,” the Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, 
in a recent news letter, reminded shippers 
and receivers of freight there that they 
should patronize the railroads wherever 
and whenever they can. 

“The Ontario & Western Railroad,” the 
news letter says in part, “pays out more 
money in wages than any institution in 
Middletown. It pays a substantial share 
of our taxes. The Erie Railroad likewise 
pays out money in wages and a very sub- 
stantial sum in taxes. 

“Look at the bridge carrying the high- 
way over the O. & W., just this side of 
Fair Oaks, and another on the road to 
Pine Bush. These were built at great 
expense to the O. & W. and they help 
every business man in Middletown by 
making traffic safer and speeding it up on 
the way here. How much do the big 
freight trucks contribute to all this? So 
far as Middletown is directly concerned 
—not one thin dime. 

“There can be no such thing as pros- 
perity in this country at the expense of 
one of the country’s greatest industries, 
its life-blood being slowly sapped away by 
unfair competition; competition which 
traverses highways which the railroads 
help to build and maintain.” 


December 2, 1933 


Bus Lines Move to Stop 
Railway Fare Reductions 


Separate appeals are addressed to 
President Roosevelt, General 
Johnson and the 1.C.C. 


In three separate communications di- 
rected respectively to President Roosevelt, 
General Hugh S. Johnson, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the motor 
bus lines have served notice of their in- 
tention to press for release from the pro- 
visions of the code of fair competition for 
the motor bus industry if the Administra- 
tion and the commission do not take some 
steps to “stabilize rail passenger rates at 
a reasonably compensatory level” and so 
prevent the railroads from operating at 
“ruinous rates designed to cripple or de- 
stroy highway transportation.” 


Writing to President Roosevelt, A. M. 
Hill, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Motor Bus Operators, appealed to 
the President for his intervention in the 
“campaign of passenger rate cutting the 
railroads have started,” saying that “we 
are under the code, our costs have in- 
creased, we have no freight or other reve- 
nues to replenish our passenger losses as 
is the case with the railroads, and I am 
sure that your spirit of fairness and sense 
of justice will point the way to an equitable 
clearing up of the anomalous situation 
which I have described.” 

The association also filed a petition with 
the commission for suspension of reduced 
passenger rates proposed by the south- 
eastern railroads and for an investigation 
of reduced rates at present in effect, on 
the grounds that both the reduced rates 
now in effect on the Southern system and 
those proposed by all of the southeastern 
railroads to be effective December 1 were 
non-compensatory and had for their real 
purpose the destruction of passenger high- 
way transportation. Rates proposed for 
operation after December 1 would specify 
a rate of 1% cents per mile for coaches 
and 3 cents per mile for chair and sleep- 
ing cars, with no surcharge. 


The Secretary of the Motor Bus Code 
Authority also directed a petition to Gen- 
eral Johnson to intervene as a party in 
interest, stating that in agreeing to oper- 
ate under a code, the motor bus industry 
had assurances from his aides that the 
N.R.A. would co-operate with the motor 
bus operators in preventing the railroads 
from taking advantage of the operation 
of the code to cut rates to a non-comper- 
satory level. Referring to conferences 
with government officials before the bus 
code was submitted and “the assurances 
that were given that the motor bus it- 
dustry would be protected from unfaif 
competition,” the association’s _ petition 
said: 

“Specifically, the industry was advised 
that if it could put its own house in ordet 
by means of fair practice provisions ™ 
the code, every assistance would be givel 
to it by governmental agencies to prevel! 
destructive competition between the m0 
tor bus industry and the railroads. The 
motor bus operators have now come to the 


Continued on next left-hand past 
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point where their house is in order, where 
they are operating according to standards 
of fair practice but where their operat- 
ing costs by reason of the code have been 
increased to a point where they cannot 
engage in a rate war with a competing 
industry. On the other hand, the rail- 
roads have been asked to do nothing to 
comply with the President’s recovery pro- 
gram beyond spending some of the govern- 
ment’s money and are in a position, if the 
commission does not interfere, to cut their 
passenger rates any amount for the pur- 
pose of destroying competition on the high- 
way. With their freight revenues to de- 
pend upon and with the financial assistance 
of the government to be had for the ask- 
ing, rail carriers instituting low passen- 
ger rates have no fear of mounting de- 
ficits in their passenger service.” 


N. & W. Cuts Passenger Fares 


The Norfolk & Western, on December 1, 
inaugurated passenger rates at two cents 
a mile for travel in coaches and three cents 
per mile in Pullmans with the sur-charge 
eliminated. The new rates will be ap- 
plicable to the greater part of the N. & W. 
system, but there will be no change in the 
present fare between Roanoke, Va., and 
Hagerstown, Md. or between Walton, Va., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, and Columbus. 


Northern Pacific Adds New Train 


The Northern Pacific has incorporated 
several modern appointments in a new train 
which it placed in service between the 
Twin Cities and Fargo, N. D., on Novem- 
ber 26. The Fargonian, as the train is 
called has a lounge coach with upholstered 
revolving chairs similar to those in parlor 
cars. The train leaves St. Paul at 5:15 
p.m. and arrives in Fargo, 252 miles, at 
11:59 p.m.; returning, leaves Fargo at 9 
a.m. and arrives in St. Paul at 3:45 p.m. 
The Northern Pacific also has _ placed 
modern equipment in the Manitoba 
Limited, operating between the Twin Cities 
and Winnipeg, Man. This train now has 
a smoking car, a coach, and a dining- 
lounge coach, furnishing meals at' moderate 
cost. 


Greater Flexibility In Rates Asked 


Greater flexibility in ra‘lroad rates, the 
rates to be based on competitive and market 
conditions rather than on distance or cost 
of service, is asked as a general rate 
policy by the Special committee on rail- 
road rates of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The committee’s 
recommendations are contained in a report 
to the board of directors and will be 
distributed to the membership for consid- 
eration at the next annual meeting. The 
recommendations of the committee afé 
that: 

“Simplification and unification of classifi- 
cation ratings should be worked out by the 
railroads in cooperation with shippers and 
with the assistance of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“Greater flexibility in 


railroad rates 


should be secured through recognition: of . 


competitive and market cond-tions rather 
than distance or cost of service;. chief 
responsibility for railroad rates should be 
handed back to the railroad managements ; 
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the regulating authorities should act to 
prevent or remove only discriminations not 
reasonably necessary to meet competitive 
or market condtions or competition of 
other forms of transportation; and any 
necessary changes should be made in Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to accomplish these purposes. 

“The statutory advance notice pericd 
for the entry into effect of new rates 
should be reduced to ten days. 

“The law should be amended so as to 
permit simplification and expedition of 
procedure in rate cases, and the maximum 
suspension period should be reduced to not 
more than three months.” 


Century of Progress Traffic 


That A Century of Progress Expositicn 
held at Chicago from June 1 to November 
12 stimulated rail travel is shown by 
figures that have just been compiled by 
the railroads and the Pullman Company. 
During the period from June 1 to October 
31, the Pullman Company operated 18,334 
extra cars, in addition to 62,275 regular 
cars, the total carrying 942,155 passengers 
into Chicago. The number of passengers 
carried into Chicago by some of the in- 
dividual lines are as follows: New York 
Central Lines, 652,147; Chicago & North 
Western, 668,000; Illinois Central, 273,- 
354; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 180,- 
000; the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
May 27 to September 30, 183,382, and 
Baltimore & Ohio, 135,471. 


Two Emergency Boards Appointed 


President Roosevelt on November 24 
issued a proclamation creating an emer- 
gency board to investigate a labor dispute 
between the Texas & New Orleans and the 
brotherhoods of train service employees, 
which had threatened a strike, and on the 
following day a similar proclamation in a 
dispute between the Mobile & Ohio and its 
employees. The members of the first 
board consist of Walter P. Stacy, chief 
justice of the supreme court of North 
Carolina, L. W. Courtney, professor at 
Baylor University, and Frank P. Douglass, 
business man, of Oklahoma City, Okla. 
They were to begin the investigation at 
Houston on November 29. The members 
of the second board are: Dr. Davis R. 
Dewey, chief of Department of Eco- 
nomics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Col. Walter C. Clephane, pro- 
fessor of law at George Washington Uni- 
versity, and Homer B. Dibell, justice of 
the supreme court of Minnesota. They 
were to begin sessions at Mobile on No- 
vember 29, 

The controversy on the Texas & New 
Orleans (the Southern Pacific Lines in 
Texas and Louisiana) involves 108 griev- 
auces pertaining to wage adjustments, em- 
ployment and working conditions submitted 


' to: the management by representatives of 


about 3,000 engine and train service em- 
ployees of the four brotherhoods. Fol- 
lowing refusal of the mahagement to meet 
the demands of the employees a strike 
vote was taken and preparations were 
made to strike on November 25. Upon 
an order issued by the President of the 
United States the brotherhoods postponed 
the threatened walkout. 
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On the Mobile & Ohio 577 craftsmen, 
636 shop employees and 651 maintenance 
of way laborers are seeking a discontinu- 
ance of the 10 per cent reduction from 
pay checks agreed to after the appointment 
of a receiver. The matter has been be- 
fore a board of mediation for two weeks 
and when no agreement was reached a 
strike vote was taken. December 1 was 
set for a walkout. 


I. C. C. Refuses to Suspend 
L. C.L. Store-Door Tariffs 


(Continued from page 800) 
moralizing effect of the proposed tariffs on 
the program of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. They would completely de- 
moralize the existing basis of drayage rates 
in each city where the tariffs would apply. 
The concentration of the railroad trans- 
ported freight in one or more contract 
truckmen in each city would tremendously 
increase the cost of the less favored dray- 
men on all of their other business not 
transported by rail. Inability to secure a 
compensating increase in revenue on such 
business, which is most unlikely, would 
force such less favored draymen to cease 
operating through inability to meet his pay 
rolls and the cost of his overhead. 

“Thus the inevitable result would be to 
put many small operators out of business, 
causing not only the employers of such 
small operators to join the ranks of the 
unemployed but making an economic wreck 
of the truckman himself, likewise causing 
him to join the ranks of the unemployed. 

“Such destructive program is advocated 
by those railroad organizations which are 
enjoying subsidies in the shape of loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, taxpayers’ money to which the same 
local draymen are making contributions 
daily. 

“The forcing down of the inter-city rates 
would also have its effect upon the ability 
of the over-the-road truckmen to continue 
operations, to maintain his rates of pay 
under the Code now under consideration 
by the National Recovery Administration 
or even to maintain the present number of 
employees. 

“Thus we would have a flagrant in- 
stance of a regulated industry, under the 
protective guidance of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, invading the field of 
another industry not enjoying such protec- 
tion or subsidy but which is cooperating 
wholeheartedly with the President and the 
National Recovery Administration under 
whose protection all regulated industries 
must array themselves. As a matter of 
fact, the avowed purpose of one of the 
railroads publishing the tariffs in question 
is to do away with truckmen as evidenced 
by the following statement in one of their 
replies to protests against the tariffs: In 
so far as the performance of drayage is 
concerned, shippers can do away with their 
truckers if the tariff becomes effective. 

“Moreover, the tariffs are proposed to 
become effective at a time when the truck- 
ing industry is making every effort to align 
itself in a Code of Fair Practice which 
looks to the stabilization of the industry 
and its anticipated ability to pay stabilized 


Continued on next left-hand pase 
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This great stadium was built 
to supply peak capacity a few 
times a year. It is uneconomic. 
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Fairchiid dertul Sueveys, In., N.Y.C. 





Building a locomotive with larger cylinders and another pair of 
drivers to supply a peak demand that is reached only infrequently 
is uneconomic. 

Design the locomotive sufficiently big to supply the power normally 
required and use The Locomotive Booster for the peak loads. 

Then you avoid hauling around a lot of extra capacity that costs 
money to build and money to maintain and that is seldom needed. 

The most economical motive power units incorporate The Locomo- 


tive Booster as an integral part of the design. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, !Nc. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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wages, to increase employment and to in- 
crease purchasing power. What particu- 
lar importance, it may be asked, is attached 
to December Ist as the effective date? 
What is the rush about getting these 
tariffs into effect after many years of dis- 
cussion as to their advisability? What 
harm could come from a delay of a mere 
period of investigation into the merits of 
the tariffs when actually the idea has been 
a matter of discussion for years past? 
“The tariffs would actually completely 
destroy existing methods of distribution— 
the very thing the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration is attempting to and will co- 
ordinate in a Code of Fair Practice,.a con- 
dition which will soon clarify and make 
orderly the situation which the proposed 
tariffs are designed to meet in competition. 
“These tariffs come at a time of national 
emergency when the call has gone forth 
for universal co-operation to promote fair 
practices; to eliminate cut-throat competi- 
tion; to prevent monopoly, and to protect 
and foster small enterprises, all of which 
principles would obviously be violated by 
the approval of the tariffs in question. 
“Not only would these tariffs become 
effective when the country is in a state 
equal to that of war times but also just 
when the need of revamping the trans- 
portation facilities of the country has been 
recognized by the appointment of a Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation. The Co- 
ordinator has for some time been investi- 
gating conditions but his report and recom- 
mendations have not yet been completed 
and formulated. The trucking industry has 
to look forward to different combinations 
of transportation agencies, methods of 
freight handling and selection of equip- 
ment, in which the industry of local truck- 
ing is entitled to find a place in accordance 
with its usefulness, and against which it 
should not be foreclosed at this time by 
something that is admittedly experimental.” 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
nieetings. 


Ar Brake Association.—T. L. Burton, Room 
2205, 150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
ALLIED RatLway Suppty Assocration.—F. W. 

) meg Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. ‘o meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the’ Traveling Engi- 

neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Il! 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER Ps ww 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. = o 
143 Liberty St., New York, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual neeting, June 18-20, 
1934, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E, A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Next 
a January 19-20, 1934, New York, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 Federal St., Chicago, I 
AMERICAN Exectric Rattway AsSOocIATION.— 
(See American Transit Association.) 
American Rattway Association.—H. J. For- 
ster, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Division I.—Operating.. —J. C. Caviston, 
Vesey St., New York, N. 
Freight Station Section.—R. O. Wells, 
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Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
Medical onal -_ 2m Section. — J. C. 
a ge 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New york, 
Safety Section. —jJ. Cc. 
Vesey St., New York, 
Teleereeh and and Telephone "Seaton. — W. 
A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. Annual Meeting, June 
1 -14, 1934, Hotel Stevens, icago, 


——. Il. ey ey .—G. W. Cov- 
ert, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, a 

Division ILI.—Traffic.—J. Gottschalk, 
Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 
59 East Van no St ae Ill. 
Annual meetin March 1 4, 1934, Pal- 
mer . House, Chicago. ie Exhibit by 
National Railway Appliances Associa- 
ion 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 

—E. H. Fritch, 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual Meeting, 
March 13-14, 1934, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section. —E. H. Fritch, 59 
East Van Buren as Chicago, Iii. 
Signal Section —R. H. C. Balliet, 30 

Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division V.— Mechanical.— V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 
Equipment Painting Section. — V. 

awthorne, 59 East Van Buren St., 
_ Chicago, IIl 

Division V1I.—Purchases and Stores.—W. 

. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, N 


Division VII. — Freight Claims. — Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 East Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
M. gametell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Car Service Division.—C. A. Buch, 17th 
and H. Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BrIDGE AND BuILpING Asso- 
ciaTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Il. 

mars. gy RaILway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 

Senter, Ind., Agt., N. C. & St. L. 
Ry., + Nasal Tenn. Semi-annual meet- 
ing, December 7-8, 1933, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Iil. 

AMERICAN RarLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association. Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
ll. Annual meeting, March 13-14, 1934. 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by National Railway 
Appliances Association. 

AMERICAN RatLway Macazine Epitor’s Asso- 
cIATION.—J. L. James, L. & N. Employes’ 
Magazine, Louisville, Ky. 

American RAILWay Toot ig og ASSOCIA- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., P. P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Ra Til. 
Exhibit by Tool Foremen Suppliers’ Associa- 
tion. 

AMERICAN SHortT Line RarLtroap ASSOCIATION. 
—R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg.., 
Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting, December 4-8, 
1933, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y 
Railroad Division—Marion B. Richardson, 
Ahrens & Richardson, 30 Church St., New 
York, , A 

AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION. —Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

American Woop Preservers’ Assocration.—H. 
L., Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton. D. C. Annual meeting, January 23-25, 
1934, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

Association oF RarLway CLAIM Acents.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual meet- 
ing, 1934, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. 519 

400 W. Madison St., 


Daily News Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Railway Electrical 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 
AssociaTIiON oF Rattway Executives.—Stanley 
Strong, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D 

BripGe aNp BuiLpinc SupPpiry MeEN’s Assocta- 
TIoN.—]J. W. Shoop, The Lehon Company, 
Oakley Ave., 44th & 45th Sts., Chicago, Il. 
Meets with American Railway Bridge and 
Buildine Association. 

CANADIAN Raitway Cxius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July, and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, 

Car DEPARTMENT Osricens’ a —A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B._ Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 South Morgan Street, hicago, Ill. 

Car ForeMen’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St.. Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 


aCayiston, 30 
¥e 
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except June, July and August, Bismarck Ho- 
tel, Chica Il, 
Car pease’ "Association or Los ANGELES.— 
Krause, Room 299, 610 So. Main St., 
0s Angeles, Cal. Club not active at pres. 

ent time. 
Car Foremen’s Association oF St. Louis, Mo. 
— Brady, Main and Barton Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. Operation suspended indefinitely. 


CentraL Rattway Crus or Burrato.—M. D. 
eed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, second 
Thursday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel Statler. a alo, N. 

Cincinnati Rattway CLus.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

Curevetanp Raitway Cuius.—fF. L. Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Regu- 
lar meetings second Monday ‘of each month, 
except June, July and August, Hotel Cleve. 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 

OCIATION.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY Fue. ASSOCIATION.—T. 

Smith, 1660 Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL FoREMEN’'s 
AssocraTION.—Wm, Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master BorrerR MAKeErs’ AssocratTion.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS, a B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 

Kelly, Suite 322, 910 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at A. R. 
E. A. convention. 

NaTIONAL SaFETY CounciL.—Steam Railroad Sec- 

— (See Safety Section, American Rail- 
Association). 

New: NGLAND RaILroap C.ius.—-W. E. Cade, 
Tr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
ar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September. 
December meeting to be held at University 
Club, 40 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 

New York RAaiLroap Crus.—D.  W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings as - Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St., 
New_York, N F 

PaciFic RAILWAY CLtusn.—W. S. Wollner, P. O 
Box, 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings second Thursday of each month, 
alternately in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Raitway AccounTING OrFicers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
E, . Woodson, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. Annual meeting, 1934, 
White Sulphur Springs, Va. 

Raitway Business Assocration.—P, H. Mid- 
dleton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Chicago, * 

Rattway Cius oF PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Thursday of each 
month except June, July and August, Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RAILWAY ELecTricaL SupPLy MANUFACTURERS 
——— —Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 

Chicago, Ill. Meets with Association of 
Rotwar Electrical Engineers. 

Rartway Frre Protection Association.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Balti- 
more, 

Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
Burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 


sociation. 
RaiLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
ASSOCIATION, — . Nelson, Waterbury 


settery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. ay with Telegraph and Telephone 

Section of A. R Division I 

Raitway Tie Association.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
1252 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

an ig Treasury OFFicers’ ASSOCIATION. — 

. W. Cox, 1428 gent Street Station Build- 
Philadelphia, P. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND Maturznancs oF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 18-20, 1934, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill 

St. Lovis a Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, St. Louis, Mo. Meet- 
ings cot E.R suspended. 

Sicnat AppLttance AssociaTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, Meets with A. R. A 
Signal Section. 

Society oF OFFICERS, EASTERN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
Rattroap VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Balti- 
more, 

tor gs AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLUB. 
—A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
Tanuary, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Soutnern Association oF Car SERVICE OFFI- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. RB. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Every LInK 
Must BE STRONG 
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i In the chain of Arch Brick 

tts supply, every link must be de- 

ion 

tor pendable or trouble looms for 

= the railroad. specification to meet varying combustion 
ury ‘ ie 

se Design — Specification — Manufacture — conditions. It also has a thoroughly sea- 
ds, Service. soned organization of supply and service 
Mo. 

‘ld All these are adequately provided for when that puts the Arch Brick where and when 
- American Arch Company supplies the Arch you want it and assists in its economical use. 
ual e + ~ eye,? 

otel Brick. This, coupled with the facilities of the 
_ American Arch Company, with a quarter- country’s leading refractory manufacturers 
om, century of experience concentrated on Arch who produce the Arch Brick, is the best 
A 


Brick, gives assurance of correct design and 


possible guarantee of a dependable supply. 





a HARBISON-WALKER R AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


a REFRACTORIES Co. sntatataineinaiaan) 
Locomotive Combustion 
Refractory Specialists wa 60 OUR pant Specialists - » » 
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Suppty Men’s Association.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louis- 
a Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Division V, 

Equipment Painting Section. 

OREMEN Suppliers’ AssociaTIOnN.—E. E. 

Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association, 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—N. A. Walford, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Reg- 
ular meetings first Friday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Association.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago, Ill. "Meets with Road- 
| gg and Maintenance of Way Associa- 
ion 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaTION. —W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., Cleveland, O. 

Western Raitway Cius.—C. Emerson, 

St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, I. 


Too. 


Construction 





BattimMorE & Onto.—A _ contract has 
been given to the J. L. Boyle Engineering 
& Construction Company, Newark, N. J., 
for the elimination of the grade crossing 
at Old Town road, Old Town, Staten 
Island, N. Y. The work involves the use 
of 80 tons of steel. 


Denver Pactric,—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission had denied 
this company’s application for a certifi- 
cate authorizing the construction of a new 
line from Denver, Colo., to Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

LenigH VALLEY.—The New _ Jersey 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners has 
ordered that work shall be started by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1934, to alter the crossings of 
this road at grade, located at Central 
avenue in the township of Clark, Union 
county, N. J., and at Park avenue in the 
borough of South Plainfield, Middlesex 
county. 


New Jersey JuNcTION-Er1E—The New 
Jersey Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners has directed that work be started 
by February 1, 1934, on the elimination of 
the grade crossing of the New Jersey Junc- 
tion, New York Central, lessee, and the 
Erie, at Willow avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 
This is to be accomplished by building a 
steel viaduct to carry the center portion 
of Willow avenue over the tracks, at an 
estimated cost of $485,000. 


New York CENtRAL.—The Pennsylvan‘a 
Public Service Commission has ordered the 
elimination of the grade crossing over four 
tracks of this road in Girard township, 
Erie county, Pa. This is to be accomplished 
by constructing a bridge and approaches 
to carry the highway over the tracks. The 
bridge will have five spans—the center 
span to be.of through plate girder type 
with a clear span of 75 ft. and there will 
be two 40-ft. concrete approach spans on 
each side. The improvements are esti- 
mated to cost $133,285, exclusive of land 
damages and alterations to any facilities of 
the railroad company, the latter to be made 
by the railroad company at its own ex- 
pense. The Department of Highways has 
been ordered by the commission to submit 
detail plans of the bridge and carry out 
the work by November 1, 1934. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THE Kansas City SouTHERN is Con- 
structing 100 single sheath box cars in its 
own shops at Pittsburg, Kan. 


Tue Carsipe & CARBON CHEMICAL Cor- 
PORATION has ordered four aluminum tank 
cars of 8,000 gal. capacity from the Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corporation. 


THe MatHieson ALKALI Works _ has 
ordered 10 tank cars of 30 tons’ capacity 
for carrying liquid chlorine, from the 
General. American Transportation Cor- 
poration. 


Tue Unirep Fruit Company, reported 
in the Railway Age of October 7 as in- 
quiring for 20 flat cars of 20 tons capacity 
and 36-in. gage, for export, has ordered 
this equipment from the Pullman- Stan- 
dard Car Export Corporation. 


Tue Uniten States Navy has ordered 
eighteen 50-ton flat cars, two 70-ton flat 
cars, seven 50-ton box cars, four 50-ton 
gondola cars, two 50-ton hopper cars from 
the Haffner-Thrall Car Company, Chi- 
cago. Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of September 16. 


IRON AND STEEL 


APPLICATIONS FILED For Rat 
See item on page 802. 


SIGNALING 


Pennsylvania Commission Orders 
Crossing Signals on Montour 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission has ordered the Montour Railroad 
to install standard flashlight signals at two 
grade crossings 300 ft. apart, one in North 
Fayette and the other in Findley, the 
partes involved having agreed upon a 
plan; and the commission, acting under 
the appropriation act No. 15-A, of June 11, 
1931, appropriates for these signals $693, 


Loans.— 





A 157-Year Old Lesson Still 
Unlearned 


When the carriages which pass over 
a highway or bridge, and the lighters 
which sail upon a navigable canal, pay 
toll in proportion to their weight or 
their tonnage, they pay for the main- 
tenance of those public works exactly 
in proportion to the wear and tear 
which they occasion of them. It seems 
scarce possible to invent a more equit- 
able way of maintaining such works 

. When high roads, bridges, canals, 
etc., are in this manner made and sup- 
ported by the commerce which is car- 
ried on by means of them, they can 
be made only where that commerce re- 
quires them, and consequently where it 
is proper to make them. 


Adam Smith in ge, — 
of Nations (A. 76). 
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this being one-half the estimated cost. One 
of the crossings is on the road known as 
Stetibenville Pike, and the other on Rural 
Traffic Route No. 78. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has placed orders 
for 109 sets of electric storage batteries 
divided as follows: U.S.L. Battery Cor- 
poration, 69 of 480 amp. hr. capacity and 


Edison Storage Battery Company, 10 of 
426 amp. hr. capacity, for service in 
coaches; K. W. Battery Company, 30 of 


800 amp. hr. capacity, for service in dining 


Cars. 


SeasoarD Air Line.—The Orange Blos- 
som Special, New York-Florida train op- 
erated by this road in conjunction with 
the Pennsylvania and the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac will commence 
this season’s operations on January 2, 1934, 
with completely air-conditioned equipment, 
according to an announcement issued on 
November 27. The air-condit:oning 
tem of the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation will be used. 


Sys- 


THe New York CENTRAL has placed 
orders for 26 batteries, 15 trucks and 6 
tractors for handling mail from train plat- 
forms in and about the new parcel post 


building on the west side of New York 
City. There will be 15 Automatic Trans- 
portation Company trucks, 6 Elwell- 


Parker Electric Company tractors, and 5 
extra batteries. Contracts for 18 of the 
batteries have been let to the Electric 
Storage Battery Company and 8 to the 
Gould Storage Battery Company. 


Supply Trade 





L. F. Hickernell, in the service of the 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., since Decem- 
ber, 1931, as electrical engineer, has been 
appointed chief engineer of that company. 


Williams & Brown, consulting engi- 
neers specializing in the design of fixed 
and movable bridges, have moved their 
office from 150 Broadway to 50 West Fif- 
tieth street, New York. 


Philip L. Maury has acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in The Valle’ Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and has become the com- 
pany’s executive vice-president and treas- 
urer. Dr. C. D. Valle’ continues as pres!- 
dent. The Valle’ Company specializes in 
the manufacture of paints, varnishes and 
lacquers for industrial use. 


W. W. Gill, for the past four years 
national accounts sales representative al 
New York for the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has been appointed 
manager of the national accounts sales 
division of the truck and-bus tire depart- 
ment of the company. He succeeds H. C 
Russell, who died suddenly in Chicag? 
after a heart attack on October 25. J. R. 
Rutherford, sales supervisor in the Mil- 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Have You 


Unserviceable Superheater Units? 





Then this will interest you 


These are superheater units that originally 
were flawlessly manufactured. Now, after 
many years of the severest duty, they are 
no longer serviceable and have been returned 


to the Elesco plant for rehabilitation. 


Here, they are dis-assembled, and only the 
tubing found in good condition will be 
retained for use again in remanufacturing the 
units to proper dimensions. The fact that 
in remanufacturing units, we utilize the 
tubing that is still in serviceable condition, 
makes remanufactured units so much lower 
in cost than new units. But, otherwise, 


remanufactured units give the same highly 


efficient service; because the same care and 
precision are taken in remanufacturing units 


as In making new ones. 


The Elesco unit remanufacturing service is 
the logical method of replacing unservice- 
able units. It costs less than to replace with 
new units. It is assurance of trouble-free 


unit service for many years. 





WE Do 


The Superheater Compa 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 


ny 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago 





A-820 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Superheaters . Feed Water Heaters . Exhaust Steam Injectors . Superheated Steam Pyrometers . American Throttles 
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waukee district succeeds Mr. Gill at New 
York. 


Gas-Powered Industrial Truck Asso- 
ciation Organized 

The Gas-Powered Industrial Truck 
Association, New York, recently organized 
and elected to membership in the Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Institute, will 
prepare a code of fair competition for 
submission to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. The officers of the associa- 
tion are as follows: Ezra W. Clark, 
president, vice-president of the Clark 
Tructractor Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; L. 
J. Kline, vice-president, general manager 
of the Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, and John A. Cronin, secretary- 
treasurer, 60 East Forty-second street, 
New York City. 


OBITUARY 


Martin K. Northam, head of Railway 
and Manufacturers Agents, Chicago, died 
on November 25 of heart failure. 


Morton Kirk Moore, for many years 
in charge of sales of car wheels for the 
Decatur Car Wheel Company, at Decatur, 
Ala., and Birmingham, which later became 
part of the Southern Wheel Company, 
died on November 24, at Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mr. Moore was born at Charleston, S. C., 
71 years ago. For the past few years 
he has been engaged in selling locomotive 
grate bars and locomotive automatic fire 
doors, with headquarters at Jacksonville. 


Financial 





Axton .—A bandonment—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon a portion of a branch 
line extending from a point near, Fulton, 
Mo., to South Cedar City, 24 miles. 


LoutsvitLteE & NASHVILLE. — Abandon- 
nent—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its line from North 
Alabama Junction to Searles, Ala. 


Missouri Paciric.—A bandonment —The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the abandonment of a branch line 
from Fredonia, Kan., to Peru Junction, 
approximately 40 miles. 


New York Centrat.—Keleased from 
Obligation as to Acquisition of B. C., 
G. & A—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, upon further hearing, has set 
aside the provisions of previous orders 
requiring an offer by this company to ac- 
quire and operate the Boyne City, Gay- 
lord & Alpena and has released it from 
the obligation incurred in accepting these 
provisions, which were among the condi- 
tions imposed in connection with the au- 
thorization to lease the Michigan Central 
and Big Four. Commissioners Meyer, 
Porter, McManamy and Aitchison dis- 
sented. Commissioner Porter in his dis- 
senting opinion said that the action of 
the majority in this case “is a perfect 
exemplification of the fact that if you will 
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but prolong a controversy long enough 
and come back to the commission often 
enough your chances of winning out are 
excellent.” Both he and Commissioner 
Meyer said the N. Y. C. should have been 
required to operate the segment of the 
line west of Gaylord, Mich. 


PerE MarQuette.—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon that 
part of its Reeds Lake branch extending 
from Hall street, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
easterly to the end of the line, 1.1 miles. 


St. Lours-SAN Francisco.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company and its 
receivers to abandon its so-called Platter 
cut-off extending from Kiersey, Okla., to 
Texas Junction, 9.2 miles. 


St. Lours-San Francisco. — Abandon- 
ment.—The trustees have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon branch lines as follows: 
Galena, Kan., to Webb City, Mo., 13.86 
miles; Van Duser, Mo., to Bloomfield, 
17.3 miles; Clinton, Mo., and Tracy Junc- 
tion to Phenix, 110.3 miles; Weir City, 
Kan., to Mackie, 2.8 miles; Galloway, Mo., 
to Chadwick, 26.1 miles; Marquette, Mo., 
to Brooks Junction, 25.9 miles; Weir 
Junction, Kan., to Weir City, 2.7 miles; 
Brownwood, Mo., to Zalma, 8.6 miles; 
Mt. Bernon, Mo., to Greenfield, 23.6 miles. 


St. Louts-SaAn Francisco.—R. F. C. 
Report Suggests Merger With M-K-T.— 
A merger of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, instead 
of with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, as had been proposed, was suggested 
in a report presented by representatives of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation at 


_a meeting of creditors of the company 


held in one of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s rooms on November 24. 
The meeting was called by the trustees 
for a full exchange of views as to whether 
a reorganization is presently feasible. The 
report, prepared by Hilton M. Moore, ex- 
aminer, and approved by J. W. Barriger, 
chief examiner of the railroad division of 
the R. F. C., included an extensive analysis 
of the history and condition of the Frisco 
property, reaching the conclusions that 
“it can be emphatically stated that the 
Frisco’s difficulties are primarily the out- 
growth of an unsound financial structure 
and secondarily the result of the depres- 
sion. The physical property is well-de- 
veloped in relation to its requirements, it 
is in good condition, and is well oper- 
ated.” Referring to the book investment 
in road and equipment of $400,193,000, as 
compared with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission valuation, as adjusted up to 
September, of $315,000,000, the report says 
that “inflated property accounts were 
established, in most part, to support an 
extravagant capitalization.” “Little has 
been done to reduce this and, to the con- 
trary, various reorganizations so far have 
only added further to the already top- 
heavy structure.” Referring to the pro- 
posal for a merger with the Rock Island 
the report says that the savings in ex- 
penses are estimated at $3,161,000 and 
that “it is felt that the potential savings 
are small in comparison with the size of 
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the two properties and that the real field 
for development of consolidation econo- 
mies in the case of the Frisco lies in a 
merger with the Katy. These two prop- 
erties now operate parallel and almost 
duplicate passenger and freight services 
between Fort Worth, Dallas and Kansas 
City; Fort Worth, Dallas and St Louis; 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa and Kansas City; 
and Oklahoma City, Tulsa and St. Louis. 
A single operation could effect train-mile 
savings of almost 50 per cent on the serv- 
ices over these competitive routes and this 
in turn would permit the relegation of 
long sections of both properties between 
Fort Worth and Kansas City and between 
Parsons and Oklahoma City to secondary 
standards. The Katy would lend fine 
strength at Frisco’s weakest point—Texas, 
and the Frisco in turn would strengthen 
the Katy in Missouri. There are, of 
course, similar opportunities for reciprocal 
feeding in a Rock Island-Frisco merger, 
and the savings above estimated do not 
allow for the increased earnings possible 
through holding tonnage to the united 
property for longer hauls. . . . However, 
those two properties do not supplement 
each other to the same extent as the Katy 
and Frisco and they would not form 
nearly as well integrated a whole.” 

Conclusions stated in the report are in 
part as follows: 

“The financial structure of a railroad 
largely determines its constitution, and 
just as with individuals, this is often fixed 
by hereditary influences. The details of 
capitalization of most railroads are lega- 
cies of former years. . . . Financial diffi- 
culties usually result from a lack of proper 
balance between fixed capital charges and 
normal earring power... . 

“The problem of the Frisco has been 
entirely one of finance. This is no exag- 
geration, in spite of the fact that the more 
obvious but essentially superficial diag- 
nosis of its present plight is the traffic 
losses resulting from the depression. Had 
Atchison, U. P., or C. B. & Q., been forced 
to support, through the years, a capital 
structure as excessive in relation to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission valuation and 
normal earning power as that of the 
Frisco, these sound companies would 
probably now, too, be in difficulty. 

“Measured by every test, Frisco has 
shown commendable ability to hold traffic 
and convert its revenues into operating 
profits. The proportion of each dollar of 
Frisco’s gross remaining as net railway 
operating income, in recent representative 
periods, exceeded that of each of those 
three strong western lines, Atchison, 
Union Pacific and Burlington, in every 
period except the last, when Frisco’s ratio 
of 16.8 per cent was very slightly below 
the others, due probably to the inability 
of the Frisco, as a result of its lighter 
traffic, to make quite the same relative 
train-mile reductions which would have 
been possible had it been moving a tonnage 
density comparable to the three larger 
lines. 

“The problem of the Frisco has been 
that, while it could save an equal or a 
greater proportion of gross for net than 
the three lines previously mentioned, eacl 
dollar of Frisco’s net railway operating 
income has had to support a much heavier 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTY. COMPANY. 


W/E are hearing a great deal of late about speed and 


what it is going to do for our railroads. 


Any old timer in the game, and not so very old at that, 
would probably say, “Well, certainly, times do change.” 
For it isn't so long ago when if one mentioned much about 
speed, he would get hushed from every corner. 


Almost every engineer can tell you of some occasion when 
he just opened up everything wide and did some real 
Speeding—but, of course, it was off the record. 


But some of these speeds are on the record. Almost all 
mechanical men know of one large system in particular 
where a modern steam locomotive with 6 to 7 Pullmans, 
over a section of its run, day-in and day-out, exceeded 
100 miles per hour. 


And there is another large system that has a modern steam 
locomotive that on level stretches can continuously do 90 


RAILWAY 


AGE 17 








miles per hour with 12 to 14 of our present Pullmans. 


And looking back, we find that on the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway, an Atlantic type locomotive on its run. 
from Camden to Atlantic City, a distance of 55.5 miles, 
from August 5th to August 31st, 1898, running every 
week day, the average speed never fell below 70.5m.p.h., 
and on August 5th, 1898, the average speed was 
74.4 m. p. h. 


And we could continue ad libitum. 


Now the point is this—true, speeds of late, for reasons 
best known to the railroads themselves, have been kept 
within certain limits, but it is not because of any inability 
of the steam locomotive. 

The steam locomotive can make, and in fact has made, any 
of the speeds that we are being told will revolutionize 
railroading today. 


SRG RMA eNAWALe:) #83— 


We are prepared to submit streamlined designs, steam or diesel 
powered as desired, to meet any or every demand of our railroads. 
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burden of debt service than did the earn- 
ings of those other companies. Had the 
Frisco been capitalized in the same pro- 
portions as they, and had its dividends 
been held to the similar percentages of 
those lines, Frisco would be financially 
sound today... . 

“If Frisco had a capitalization in bal- 
ance with the money actually expended 
in creation of the property, it would 
probably be making one of the most strik- 
ingly favorable records of any railroad in 
the country, during good times and bad 
alike. 

“Even under the trying conditions of 
the present times, Frisco can support a 
cap'tal structure of conservative propor- 
tions. Should a reorganization be effected, 
to obtain such a capitalization, it will 
enable all creditors of the road to trans- 
form the defaulted obligations of the 
present company into securities of a re- 
organized one which will promptly restore 
a portion of the lapsed income in values. 
This process may involve separation of 
part of the present stockholders’ interests 
from their former proportionate claim, 
but this claim may have no longer any 
material basis in fact and reorganization 
requires only a formal recognition of a 
loss which has actually occurred and been 
fully experenced and discounted. Given 
a capital structure of total amount com- 
mensurate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission valuation, and conservatively 
apportioned between fixed income, con- 
tingent income, and equity securities, the 
Frisco will probably be placed beyond the 
reach of economic disturbances to under- 
mine as long as private operat’on of rail- 
roads remains.” 


SouTHERN Pactric. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
author zed this company and the South 
Pacific Coast to abandon a part of the 
Boulder Creek branch of the latter com- 
pany from a point near Felton, Calif., to 
the end of the line at Boulder Creek, 7 
miles. This company and the Arizona 
Eastern have been authorized to abandon 
a part of the Amster branch of the latter 
company from Amster Junction, Ariz., to 
Amster, 4.4 miles. The Southern Pacific 
and the Porterville Northeastern have been 
authorized to abandon 0.5 mile of the line 
of the latter company near Magnesite, 
Calif. 


Wabasu.—lW. S. Franklin Authorized 
To Serve As President.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has is- 
sued an order supplemental to that of 
October 26 in which it had authorized 
Walter S. Franklin to serve as an officer 
and director of the Pennsylvania, author- 
izing him to hold the positions also of 
president and director of the Wabash. 
His application for authority to serve as 
director of the Lehigh Valley is still re- 
served for further consideration. 


Dividends Declared 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.— 
Common, $8.00, payable December 26 to holders 
of record December 5; Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, 
payable December 1 to holders of record Novem- 
ver 25, 

Columbus & Xenia.—$1.00; Extra, $1.00; both 
payable December 11 to holders of record 
November 25. 

Dayton & Michigan.—8 Per Cent Preferred, 
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$1.00, quarterly, payable January 2 to holders of 
record December 15. 
North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, payable November 
25 to holders of record November 20. 
Reading.—2nd Preferred, $.50, quarterly, pay- 
19g January 11 to holders of record December 
1. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Nov. 28 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 36.43 38.54 23.51 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 62.83 62.06 56.86 


Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


H. W. Burtness, assistant to the 
president of the Chicago Great Western 
at Chicago, has been elected also secre- 
tary, to succeed William G. Lerch, de- 
ceased. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. L. Walker has been appointed freight 
claim agent of the Seaboard Air Line, 
with headquarters at Portsmouth, Va., 
succeeding W. C. Moore, deceased. 





Robert E. Keck, assistant to the claims 
attorney of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been 
promoted to general claim agent, with the 
same headquarters, to succeed William F. 
Every, deceased. 


MECHANICAL 


J. W. Lemon, who has been appointed 
mechan‘cal superintendent of the lines of 
the Missouri Pacific in Texas and Louisi- 
ana, as noted in the Railway Age of 
November 25, was born at Newton, Kan., 
on February 24, 1879. Prior to going with 
the Missouri Pacific on March 25, 1902, 





J. W. Lemon 


Mr. Lemon served for a time in the me- 
chanical department of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western at Pueblo, Colo. His 
first position on the Missouri Pacific was 
that of machinist at Hoisington, Kan., 
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from which he was promoted through the 
positions of foreman, general foreman and 
master mechanic. In 1924 Mr. Lemon was 
advanced to superintendent of shops at 
Sedalia, Mo., which position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his recent appointment. 


W. H. McAmis, who has been ap- 
pointed mechanical superintendent of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., as noted in the Railway 
Age of November 25, has been connected 
with the mechanical department of various 
railroads for nearly 40 years. He was 
born on February 7, 1878, at Rising Fawn, 
Ga., and entered railway service in 1894 





W. H. McAn 


serving as a machinist apprentice, foreman, 
general foreman and master mechanic on 
various railroads until 1924. In that year 
Mr. McAmis accepted a position with the 
Missouri Pacific as master mechanic at 
Hoisington, Kan., being promoted to super- 
intendent of shops at North Little Rock, 
Ark., in 1926. In January, 1933, he was 
further advanced to assistant mechanical 
superintendent at St. Louis which position 
he was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


OPERATING 


McMurray Gaines has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager of the 
Tennessee Central, with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


George E. Luther, scale inspector for 
the Boston & Maine, has been appo‘nted 
chief scale inspector, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass., succeeding L. H. 
Gordon, deceased. 


OBITUARY 


William G. Lerch, vice-president and 
secretary of the Chicago Great Western 
with headquarters at Chicago, died on 
November 21 at his home at Highland 
Park, a suburb of Chicago. Mr. Lerch’s 
railroad career included service with @ 
number of railroads in this country and in 
Mexico. He was born on June 16, 1871, 
at Erie, Pa., and entered railway service 19 
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SPELLD 


Rail speeds from 75 to 100 miles an hour are 
no longer referred to as remote possibilities 
.... they are discussed in the present tense. 
But such train speeds demand a modern signal 
system as the needed requisite in providing 
that flexibility of operation with safety which 
is so essential. 





“Union’’ Coded Continuous Cab Signals assist 
materially in obtaining and maintaining the 
high speeds that enable users to produce more 
ton and passenger miles per train hour at less 
cost. If you are planning schedule improve- 
ments, let ““Union’’ Cab Signals assist. 














1881 Gnion Switch & Signal Co. 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
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January, 1894, with the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern, where he served as a stenog- 
rapher in the general manager’s office and 
as chief clerk to the vice-president. For 
brief periods during 1897, Mr. Lerch 
served successively as a clerk in the 
general superintendent’s office of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, and 
in the vice-president’s office of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas. In September of 
that year he was appointed chief clerk in 
charge of purchases of the Colorado Mid- 
land (now the Midland Terminal), which 
position he held until September, 1900, 
when he entered the service of the Chicago 
& Alton (now the Alton) as secretary and 
chief clerk to the late Samuel M. Felton, 





William G. Lerch 


then president of the Alton. Thereafter, 
until Mr. Felton’s death in 1930, Mr. Lerch 
served as his confidential assistant on the 
various railroads with which he became 
connected. These positions included that 
of assistant to the president of the Mexi- 
can Central from January, 1908, to April, 
1909; assistant to chairman of the Board 
of the Tennessee Central from May to 
September, 1909; and assistant to presi- 
dent of the Chicago Great Western from 
September, 1909, to 1926, serving also as 
secretary of the latter road from 1918 to 
1926. In the latter year Mr. Lerch was 
elected vice-president and secretary of the 
Chicago Great Western, which position he 
held until his death. 


Robert Bruce Coleman, general man- 
ager of the Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay, 
with headquarters at Panama City, -Fla., 
died in that city on November 22. Mr. 
Coleman was born on October 1, 1867, at 
Swainsboro, Ga. He entered railway serv- 
ice as agent and chief clerk in the ac- 
counting department of the Millen & 
Southwestern (part of Georgia & Florida) 
in August, 1887. Subsequently he served 
consecutively as auditor for the same road; 
auditor and general freight and passenger 
agent for the Middle Georgia & Atlantic 
(now part of the Central of Georgia) ; 
and special accountant for the Southern 
at Washington, D. C. From August, 
1897 to 1905, Mr. Coleman was vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama. From 
March, 1905, to March, 1912, he was en- 
gaged in building and operating the 
Apalachicola Northern. He was appointed 
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general manager of the Georgia, Florida 
& Alabama in March, 1912, serving in that 
position until 1926 when the road was 
taken over by the Seaboard Air Line. At 
the time of his death Mr. Coleman was 
serving as general manager of the Atlanta 
& Saint Andrews Bay, a subsidiary of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


M. L. Hayes, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Missouri Pacific, who 
died on November 14, as noted in the 
Railway Age of November 25, was born 
on March 20, 1881, at Morrisonville, Ill. 
He attended St. Joseph’s College at Ten- 
polis, Ill, and also obtained a business 
college education. Mr. Hayes first en- 
tered railway service in January, 1897, as 
a trackman on the Wabash, being ap- 
pointed a clerk at Decatur, Ill., in Febru- 
ary, 1900. He became connected with the 
Missouri Pacific in September of the same 
year as an assistant timekeeper, later serv- 
ing as maintenance of way accountant, 
secretary and trainmaster’s clerk. He 
was advanced to chief clerk to the super- 
intendent at Coffeyville, Kan., on Decem- 
ber 23, 1906, later serving in this capacity 
on several other divisions. In November, 
1917, Mr. Hayes was appointed chief clerk 
to the superintendent of car service, at 
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St. Louis, Mo., where later he was. pro- 
moted to chief car distributor in the. gen- 
eral superintendent’s office and then chief 
clerk to the general manager. He was 
further advanced to assistant general 
superintendent of transportation in Sep- 
tember, 1925, and on February 16, 1932, 
he was promoted to superintendent of 
transportation at St. Louis, holding this 
position until his death. 


Guy A. Deuel, general agent for the 
Missouri Pacific at Dallas, Tex., died on 
November 18, at the age of 57 years. 


M. Dailey, former vice-president in 
charge of operations of the Chicago & 
Illinois Midland, died in Taylorville, IIl., 
on November 28. 


Morton L. Byers, former consulting 
engineer for the Delaware & Hudson, died 
of heart disease on November 23 at his 
home in East Orange, N. J. Mr. Byers 
was 65 years of age. 


R. B. Mann, assistant general manager 
of the Western lines of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Cincinnati, O., 
died of a heart attack on November 26 
while on a train traveling from Washing- 
ton to Cincinnati. Mr. Mann was 60 
years of age. 


x *« * * 


From the Locomotive Engineers Journal. 





“Let’s Have This Bill!” - 














